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THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


The Association comes to the close of the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1926, in satisfactory condition. With the needs 
increasing from year to year there is not much prospect for 
freedom from financial problems, especially since the work 
has no endowment. Friends contributing to the enterprise, 
however, have continued generous. The work, therefore, 
has not suffered from pecuniary embarrassment. The receipts 
and disbursements of all departments for the period are cov- 
ered in the following statement of the Secretary-Treasurer: 


CoMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1925, 


To JuNE 30, 1926 
Disbursements 


Research and its printing... $6,692.62 

. Printing and stationery.... 5,522.44 

Subscriptions x Stenographic service 1,206.33 

Memberships . Rent 600.00 

Contributions ; 1,999.96 

Advertisements , 4,028.01 
Sundry income 


Total Disbursements 


Balance on hand for Re- Balance on hand, June 30, 
search, July 1, 1925 J 1926, appropriated for 


printing and research. . . . 

Balance on hand, General 
Expense Fund, Jul Balance on hand, General 
925 Expense Fund, June 30, 


Grand Total 


$5,325.95 included in the Total Receipts of $18,684.35 was merely money 
transferred from the Research Fund to the General Expense Fund to pay for 
the publication of works produced by investigators. Deducting this the actual 
income would be only $13,258.40. 

The books of the Association have been audited by a certified public ac- 
countant. Respectfully yours, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
36 547 
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INCOME 


To provide for the permanent maintenance of the work 
the Association has been devising means to raise an endow- 
ment fund of at least $250,000. A committee for this purpose 
was authorized at the last annual meeting, and the Director 
has been working toward this end. It has never been the 
intention of the Association to undertake a campaign for this 
purpose, inasmuch as experience has shown that funds for 
such a cause cannot be thus raised. The problem has been 
attacked by personal approach and contact. While no por- 
tion of this fund has been raised, there is no cause for despair; 
for the actual effort has not really begun. 

In raising another fund to meet demands unexpectedly 
brought upon the Association it has been deemed advisable 
to resort to the campaign plan. These demands came as a 
result of the celebration of Necro History WEEX last Febru- 
ary. Schools throughout the country joining in this celebra- 
tion found themselves handicapped by the need of pictures, 
plays, and stories depicting the life and history of the Negro. 
Books of this sort are not available. Most books bearing on 
the Negro are controversially written to establish some idea, 
and the scientific works recently produced by the Association 
are not adapted to the capacity of children. The Association, 
therefore, has merely said to the people, that if they will give 
$20,000 it will supply these needs. 

To raise this fund each State has been assigned a quota 
based upon the Negro population of the State and its interest 
already manifested in the work. In some cases, therefore, 
States with a small Negro population have been asked to 
raise larger sums than those with many Negroes. Negroes 
in particular are called upon for this special fund. The 
appeal is directed primarily to schools and their patrons 
inasmuch as they are to be largely the beneficiaries of this 
effort. 

Up to date only about a tenth of the required $20,000 has 
been raised. This, however, does not mean a lack of interest. 
In most States it has not yet been possible to make this 
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personal appeal to the people, because of the many other 
demands for the year taking precedence of this. The quotas 
of the District of Columbia and Maryland, however, have 
been raised. In this connection the examples of the Negro 
teachers of two cities cannot be too highly commended. In 
Baltimore they set a certain day for the collection of funds 
and reported more than $200. In Washington they thor- 
oughly systematized the effort and in a few days raised $750. 


RESEARCH 


The research work of the Association projected five years 
ago has been completed. The Free Negro prior to 1860 has 
been developed as far as it is practicable for the present, and 
the treatment of Negro Reconstruction History in monographs 
will terminate with the study of Virginia. The Negro in the 
Reconstruction, however, will be continued in a general treatise 
and in special studies of the social and economic condition of 
the Negroes since the Civil War. 

Two additional products of these researches have been 
published. These are The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in 
Letters Written during the Crisis, and The Negro in the Recon- 
struction of Virginia. The former consists of selected letters 
of Negroes of the period mentioned together with an intro- 
ductory treatment of such letters as appeared prior to 1800. 
It is intended as a source book of valuable materials of interest 
to all desiring to know what the Negro was thinking three or 
four generations before emancipation. The other work, as 
mentioned in previous reports, deals with the social and 
economic conditions of the Negro during the Reconstruction. 
At the same time it gives as much of the political situation as is 
necessary to understand the other aspects of that history. 

Several works of employed and cooperating investigators 
remain unpublished. These consist of a general treatment of 
the Free Negro by the Director, the Negro in Latin America, 
Folklore Studies of the Negro in the West Indies, and The Race 
Admizture of Whites, Blacks and Reds. Some of these require 
elaboration before they can be printed, but others are ready 
for publication. 
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To continue the research work which the Association has 
satisfactorily carried on during the last five years, the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial has kindly renewed its grant 
in the form of an appropriation of $37,800 for the next three 
years, to be made available in equal installments. $7,600 of 
this will be used annually to employ investigators and their 
assistants, and $5,000 annually to print the results of their 
researches. 

This is decidedly the most substantial uplift the Associa- 
tion has so far received. The amount for research has been 
sufficiently increased to employ three investigators instead of 
two as formerly. One will direct his attention to the general 
history of the Negro, another to social and economic condi- 
tions, and the third to the anthropological aspects of the 
question. 

THE JOURNAL OF NrEGRO History 

The Journal of Negro History still continues to render the 
services required of it. It is essentially an historical magazine 
restricted to a special field. It has no possibilities as a popular 
publication except so far as persons unusually interested in 
the Negro may subscribe for it because of the good it may do 
the cause. Many of such friends of the race pay the sub- 
scriptions which they assign to schools desirous of having the 
magazine but lacking funds to supply all of their needs. 

During the recent effort to popularize the celebration of 
Necro History WEEX and to secure funds to provide for the 
special needs which that celebration emphasized, however, 
The Journal of Negro History has increased its circulation. 
The new subscribers are largely teachers and ministers exer- 
cising some foresight as to the necessity for saving the records 
of the Negro that the race may not become a negligible factor 
in the thought of the world. The recent articles in the 
Journal developing certain interesting and valuable aspects of 
Negro life and history have tended to direct more attention 
to the publication. 

The circulation has fortunately increased, too, among those 
persons better circumstanced or more deeply interested than 
the majority of the group. They have manifested their whole- 
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hearted support in the work by becoming life members and 
inducing others to do likewise. These life members in- 
clude such institutions as the Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, the 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, the North Carolina Mutual 
Forum, the Dunbar High School of the District of Columbia, 
and Edward Waters College, of Jacksonville, Florida. Per- 
sons who have become life members are Stansbury Boyce, 
C. C. Spaulding, James E. Shepard, Mrs. Ida Gibbs Hunt, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth M. Mitchell. 


Necro History WEEK 


The celebration of Necro History WEEx is something 
new. It is a thought which emerged from the mind of the 
Director last year. Believing that the people throughout the 
country were thus interested, he communicated with out- 
standing men and women of the race who encouraged the 
effort in every way possible. Carrying the word to their 
constituents, they soon made it a matter of common knowledge 
that the second week of February would be generally observed 
as the occasion for directing attention to the achievements 
of the Negro. 

While the Director endeavored to place before the public 
certain definite features, each group or institution was left 
to its own initiative in working out a program peculiar to 
local needs. Calls for suggestions and help in meeting special 
requirements were received at headquarters and duly com- 
plied with. Circulars stating the purpose of the celebration 
and suggesting in a general way what should be done for its 
proper observance were extensively circulated throughout the 
country. In this way the celebration was staged in a manner 
satisfactory to all. There were few places in the country 
where this celebration did not make some impression. 

The cooperation of the Negro ministers and teachers of 
this country cannot be too highly praised. The schools and 
churches were placed at the disposal of the committees ap- 
pointed to carry out this celebration. Offering their services 
gratis on various occasions, men and women distinguished 
in public life had themselves listed as speakers. In some 
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of the schools teachers had special essays and discourses pre- 
pared to sketch the record of the Negro; and in a few schools 
there were written creditable plays visualizing the life and 
history of the race. 

The celebration brought out an important need. The 
Association was unable to supply the demand for pictures, 
story books, and plays which can be made so useful in a 
popular effort of this sort. To supply this need, as set forth 
above, the Association has in preparation works to meet all 
of the requirements for properly inculcating in the mind of 
the youth an appreciation of the civilization of the Negro. 


EDUCATIONAL WorK 


The educational work of the Association has been carried 
on by lectures and correspondence with schools and clubs. 
In almost all advanced Negro communities there is some 
effort to continue the studies of adults who have been well 
educated but are now largely concerned with other matters. 
They endeavor to keep alive the interest aroused in such 
matters during their school life. 

These groups follow definite programs for studies cover- 
ing all of the year but the summer months. They take up 
the civilization of various countries or sometimes direct their 
attention to special aspects of their culture. Fortunately 
many of these organizations, although not primarily interested 
in the Negro, are now addressing themselves to the study of 
Negro life and history. 

Among the white people of the country in sections where 
attention has been aroused in interracial matters there are 
such groups similarly interested. They provide themselves 
with books for the study of Negro life and history and some- 
times invite persons to address them on matters of concern 
to both races. Most of these groups are found in connection 
with religious bodies which are now giving serious attention 
to the Negro problem. 

In the accredited universities of the country, especially in 
the border States and in the North, there are clubs of this sort 
with more serious tendencies. In the border States these 
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groups are made up of liberal-minded students of nearby 
Negro schools that the thinking element of one race may 
better understand that of the other. In the North such 
circles are composed of Negro and white students of the 
same universities. They have the advantage of pursuing 
together courses in the social sciences which have a direct 
bearing on Negro life and history. In their periodical meet- 
ings they direct attention to such questions as cannot be 
adequately treated in the classroom. 

These clubs have no official connection with the Associa- 
tion but their increasing interest in the Negro brings them into 
closer contact with the Association. They frequently call for 
literature and the services of the Director in interpreting 
certain matters which cannot always be cleared up by the 
study of books. 

There are some clubs officially connected with the Associa- 
tion. The constitution provides that wherever there are 
brought together as many as five members of the Association 
they may as a group call upon the Director for such super- 
vision of study and instruction as may be given by mail. 
In most parts of the country, therefore, persons thus con- 
cerned have availed themselves of this opportunity. 

Such clubs usually inform the Director as to what their 
particular interest is and ask for an outline for the study and a 
bibliography. In the case of difficulties in the interpretation 
of the matter pursued the Director is usually addressed a 
communication calling for his assistance. The person ap- 
pointed to carry out this correspondence imparts to the other 
members of the club the information which he thus obtains. 
For further stimulus the Director or some other person thus 
qualified is occasionally called upon for a lecture. These 
clubs are undoubtedly the most successful of all because 
they proceed according to a definite program. 

The distribution of these Negro clubs is interesting. They 
are found in practically all of the cities with considerable 
Negro population. They seem to flourish better near the 
border States where the Negroes have most of the advantages 
of the North and few of the disadvantages of the lower South. 
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In Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Nashville, Louisville, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, and Kansas City one can 
always find some interest of this sort. 

Farther South the idea is gaining ground but in that section 
the effort is largely restricted to history clubs in Negro schools; 
and fortunately these are increasing from year to year. 
Sometimes such a club is organized by the students in the 
Negro schools where the sentiment is such that it is not 
popular to place in the course of study anything inviting 
special attention to the achievements of the Negro. 

To stimulate the development of these clubs it has been 
suggested that there be employed a special worker for this 
task. What the Director has been able to do in this line 
while performing many other arduous tasks is not sufficient 
to develop this most inviting phase of the work of the Associa- 
tion. The plan to provide for such a field worker has been 
devised and the necessary funds to finance the effort are now 
being sought. The person thus employed will not merely 
arouse interest in the Negro but will endeavor to follow up 
such an impression with the actual distribution of readable 
books which present the achievements of the race. The 
increasing interest of the public in interracial matters leads 
us to think that the Association will soon be able to carry 
out this plan. 


Tue HIstToricAL COLLECTION 


The library now being collected by the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History is growing rapidly from year to 
year. Itconsists of newspapers, magazines, facsimiles, letters, 
and books of all sorts bearing on the Negro. Probably the most 
valuable part of the library is the rapidly growing collection 
of manuscripts. Realizing the value of the abundant manu- 
script materials now scattered in the homes of various Negroes 
and whites throughout the country, persons interested in the 
preservation of these records are inducing them to give them 
to the Association where they may be preserved in its archives. 
The Association has been especially fortunate this year in 
obtaining a number of valuable letters written by Negroes 
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to their friends prior to the Civil War. An effort is now being 
made to collect a still larger number of these and other 
materials during the coming year. In this undertaking, as 
heretofore, the Association will doubtless have the valuable 
cooperation of the teachers and ministers who touch the 
innermost life of the Negro in various parts of the country. 


C. G. Woopson 
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RURAL ECONOMIC PROGRESS OF THE 
NEGRO IN VIRGINIA! 


Attorney R. P. Armstead, now long dead, used to deliver 
a lecture in which the Negro was classed as the Eighth Wonder 
of the World. Armstead would describe the seven wonders 
of the world as named by history and then name the Negro 
as the eighth and most wonderful of all. I was inclined to 
think at the time that my friend Armstead was somewhat 
overstating the case, but as the years pass and the wonderful 
panorama of Negro progress continues to unfold before my 
eyes, I am inclined more and more to agree with Attorney 
Armstead’s statement. 

What greater wonder has the world seen than, in the space 
of a man’s life time, a people emerge from slavery and semi- 
civilization into freedom and the marvelous light of the 
Gospel? Yet this is the Negro’s accomplishment. And again, 
what people have risen from nothing financially and in sixty 
years of freedom acquired property and wealth to the amount 
of billions? But this is the record of the Negro. History 
records no parallel to the achievement of the Negro. When 
God freed the Israelites He sent them forth laden with the 
spoils of the Egyptians to a promised land already selected. 
When the Russian serfs were freed the Government estab- 
lished them in homes; but the Negro was turned loose with 
practically nothing, some of them with hardly clothes to 
hide their nakedness, and yet since that fateful December, 
1865, they have acquired property, wealth, intelligence and 
citizenship. 

Perhaps it is fitting that in Virginia, the land on which 
he was first settled in the New World, and the soil which his 
unrequited labors first made to blossom and bloom like a 
rose, more of this land should be in his possession than 

1 This address was delivered at the Spring Conference of the Association for 


the Study of Negro Life and History, held at Petersburg, Virginia, on March 31, 


1926. 
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anywhere else in this country. In the sixty years of freedom 
the Negroes of Virginia have managed to attain the place 
of primacy in ownership of land. The various stages of 
effort by which the Negroes acquired this land make a story 
as wonderful as the tale of Aladdin and the ‘‘ Wonderful 
Lamp;” and more so, too, because it is true. 

There are no available official statistics as to when the 
Negro of Virginia began to acquire land, because it has only 
been about thirty years since either the State or National 
Government began to gather and publish separate statistics of 
Negro-owned land. Early accurate records of Negro owner- 
ship are difficult to obtain, too, because of destruction of 
records by fire and other disasters immediately after the 
Civil War. Prior to 1900 none were taken, but here and 
there may be found fragmentary evidence that the Negro 
began to acquire land almost immediately after the surrender 
at Appomattox. Economic conditions were bad. The former 
owners of the land, impoverished by the war and not having 
slave labor to work their plantations, and being too poor to 
hire free labor, were glad to sell some of their land to anybody 
who had the money. In some cases kindly disposed owners 
offered land to their former slaves on the most favorable 
terms. Plenty of land could be bought for $2.00 and $3.00 
an acre and even less. There were among us even then thrifty 
and far-seeing individuals who foresaw the advantage and 
power which ownership of land would give. Some bought land 
outright, others took land in payment for services rendered, 
etc. In this way a large area of land had been acquired, 
perhaps 80,000 or 100,000 acres in the late sixties and early 
seventies. During the 30 years from 1870 to 1900 the Negro 
acquired 1,031,331 acres of land divided into 25,566 farms of 
an average acreage of 403, valued with the buildings thereon 
at $12,915,931. 

Perhaps the earliest authentic records center around the 
tidewater counties, especially those of the lower peninsulas 
of the York and James and some of the midland and Piedmont 
counties, like Brunswick, Mecklenburg, Halifax, Greenville, 
Nansemond and others. In James City County, about 1869 
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or 1870, John Pree and Joseph Diggs bought jointly 42 acres 
of land, and Tazewell Riddick of the same county bought 43 
acres. In York County Dr. Norton and brother, both promi- 
nent figures of the reconstruction period, were extensive land 
owners. Their holdings embraced some of the best farm 
lands in the county. J. B. Mitchell, less known as a public 
man, but a substantial farmer, owned many acres of the very 
best farm land. He bought some of this land shortly after 
the surrender at Appomattox. These men lived in York 
County. 

Rev. J. M. Dawson, James City County, another noted 
figure of the reconstruction period and sometime treasurer 
of the county, was an extensive land owner. He had holdings 
of 60 acres or more in the county, besides town lots in Wil- 
liamsburg. Samuel Harris, a merchant of Williamsburg, 
owned several good farms in James City County and valuable 
town property in Williamsburg. 

One of the largest Negro land owners of that period and 
section was Andrew Williams, sheriff of Elizabeth City County, 
who owned 100 acres of good farm land and considerable 
property in the town of Hampton. Then, there was James 
A. Field, active in reconstruction politics, and sheriff of 
Warwick County, who had some good farms in Warwick 
County and extensive holdings in town property in Newport 
News. His estate at his death was appraised at $50,000. 
Besides these cases of record it is well known that many 
individuals in Norfolk, Princess Anne, Nansemond, South- 
ampton and other counties acquired more or less land during 
the period from 1868 to 1900. 

In midland Virginia, in Greenville and Brunswick, Negroes 
began to acquire property as the big estates were broken up 
and sold. In Brunswick, the county of my adoption, when 
separate records first began to be taken, the Negroes owned 
about 20,000 acres of land. One of the early land owners, the 
Rev. Guy Powell, a Baptist preacher and a member of the 
legislature, encouraged the people of Powellton district to 
buy land. They did so, with the result that Powellton became 
the first section of the county where Negroes became large 
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land owners. One man, Ephraim Gaines, who began to buy 
land in the early seventies, when it was cheap, increased his 
holdings to 1,000 acres. He was then one of the largest 
land owners in the county. At his death some years ago, 
after selling various tracts, he left a landed estate of over 
500 acres. J. Anderson Green died a few years ago possessed 
of 527 acres and Ruffin Callis of 600 acres; Osborn Wingfield, 
a prominent figure of reconstruction times, acquired a con- 
siderable landed estate. 

Mecklenburg, the present premier county for Negro 
ownership of real estate, furnishes several examples of Negroes 
who acquired land in both ante and post bellum days. Some- 
time before the Civil War, Priscilla Ivy owned two good- 
sized tracts of land in her own name. She was a black 
woman, but a woman of fine business qualifications, managing 
both of her farms herself. She owned a considerable number 
of slaves, whom she worked on her plantations. The testi- 
mony of white neighbors is authority for the statement that 
she was kind to them and made them work well. Nathaniel 
Alexander owned a slave who was a famous jockey and 
made considerable money. This slave bought his freedom, 
some land, and also three slaves. Another colored man 
bought a tract of land of 350 acres many years before the 
war. The clerk of the court for Mecklenburg relates that his 
father was a neighbor of this man and he heard from his 
father that this man, whose name he was unable to recall, 
was a good neighbor and a man of fine judgment. He owned 
no slaves. Then, too, another man named Jacob Chavis 
owned a considerable number of acres of land and also some 
slaves. These were ante bellum instances of Negro ownership 
of land. 

Shortly after the Civil War, Thomas Phillips, Henry 
Simmons, Richard Hutcheson, Nick Watson, Lewis Basker- 
ville, Cal Walker and Hebron Alexander of this county bought 
good farms. Watt Love, who died about 30 years ago, left 
an estate of 500 acres of land, besides town lots at the county 
seat, Boydton. Sandy Bowers and his brother William 
owned nearly 1,000 acres. In Halifax County there were 
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several who bought good farms immediately after the war. 
Other instances might be cited, but those above are sufficient 
to establish the fact that the period between 1865 and 1900 
was the period in which the Negro of Virginia laid the founda- 
tion for his present primacy in the ownership of farm land in 
the United States. 

The Census of 1900 was the first to give separate statistics 
of whites and blacks. Following the completion of the twelfth 
census, taken in 1900, there was published a separate bulletin 
devoted exclusively to Negroes. It met with such general 
favor that a larger bulletin was published in 1915, following 
the completion of the Thirteenth Census in 1910. It is worthy 
of note that the Director of the Thirteenth Census, William J. 
Harris, in his letter of transmittal to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, Hon. W. C. Redfield, states that the statistical tables 
in the Bulletin, 129, the first complete one to be published, 
were planned and arranged by three Negro employees of the 
Bureau, Charles E. Hall, William Jennifer, and Robert A. 
Pelham. The statistics which are given herein were taken 
from official bulletins of the censuses of 1900, 1910 and 1920 
and may, therefore, be regarded as strictly official and accu- 
rate as regards ownership of farms and rural economic progress 
by Virginia Negroes: 























No. Total Average | Total Value] Value of Value 
Year of Acres Acres All Farm Farm of 
Farms in Farms per Farm Property Land Livestock 
1920. . 30,949 1,373,761 44.4 $69,203,453 |$38,711,105 | $8,932,575 
1910.. 32,228 1,381,223 42.9 34,774,150 | 18,860,331 5,386,541 
1900. . 26,566 1,031,331 38.8 12,915,931 6,823,240 | 2,223,781 











Perhaps more interesting than the mere acquiring of the 
land is the record of economic independence shown by the de- 
creasing ratio between tenancy and ownership. 
Virginia reported 26,566 owners of farms and 18,030 tenants. 
In 1920 there were 30,949 owners and 16,640 tenants. In 
other words the change from tenancy to ownership was so 
steady that in the 20 years from 1900 to 1920 the number of 
owners was nearly double the number of tenants. 


In 1900 
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So far we have considered the acquisition of land only 
without any reference to how used. The 30,949 farms owned 
by Negroes of this State aggregate 1,371,333 acres, 718,130 
unimproved and 653,203 improved. The 16,640 tenant farms 
aggregate 855,326 acres, of which 431,065 are improved and 
424,161 unimproved. If we add the tenant farms to the 
owned farms, we get a total of 47,526 farms, aggregating 
2,226,659 acres; of which 1,084,273 acres are actually in 
cultivation. This represents the total rural agricultural 
economic plant of the Negro, so to speak, if I may be allowed 
the use of this term. Of the actual money contribution in the 
way of production made by these Negro cultivated farms, 
we have no means of knowing, but we are certain the totals 
run up into millions of dollars. According to the census 
returns of 1920, on which all of these estimates are based, 
there are 26,566 owners and 18,030 tenant Negro farmers in 
the State.! 

I would have it noted, in passing, that the Negro is greatly 
indebted to his white neighbors for his present large land 
holdings. But for the most cordial relations existing between 
the two races in Virginia the Negro could never have come 
into possession of such large real estate holdings. 

The present estimate here may be of some interest. It 
has been five years since the census of 1920 was taken. In 
order to get the present economic status of Negro rural 
people, we must refer to the last report of the Auditor of 
Public Accounts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925. 
Out of a total 22,908,440 acres of farm land reported for the 
State, 20,999,764 acres are owned by whites and 1,908,676 
acres owned by Negroes. The total assessed valuation of 
land, buildings and machinery for whites is $406,773,086; 
Negroes, $33,657,567. The total realty tax assessed against 
Negro rural property is $84,201.99. The total of all taxes 
assessed against Negroes of rural Virginia is $564,813.27. 

The auditor’s report shows that every county in Virginia, 
except two, reports real estate owned by Negroes. The excep- 


1 These statistics include a few Indian farmers and probably one or two other 
persons of color not Negro. They are all designated as colored. 
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tions are Buchanan and Dickinson. The county having 
the greatest number of acres of land owned by Negroes is the 
county of Mecklenburg, with 72,177 acres. The county 
standing second on the list is the county of Brunswick, with 
70,000 acres. The county in Virginia reporting the smallest 
number of acres of Negro-owned land is Shenandoah, with 
126 acres. The largest acreage of Negro owners by counties 
in this State come in the order named: Mecklenburg, 72,177; 
Brunswick, 70,180; Louisa, 69,398, and Halifax, 68,217. In 
respect to total value of land, buildings, timber and machinery, 
Brunswick heads the list with a total valuation of $1,172,625; 
Halifax ranks second, with $1,139,331; Pittsylvania, third, 
with $1,060,400; Mecklenburg, fourth, with $1,030,602; and 
Nansemond, fifth, with $1,018,990. These are all the counties 
in the million dollar class. Southampton heads the list of 
hundred thousand dollar counties with a total of $934,844. 
In the total assessed tax classification Halifax leads with 
$16,008 and Craig comes last with a total of all taxes of $47.61. 

Here the record ends. Starting with practically nothing 
sixty years ago, the Negro of rural Virginia has literally dug 
up out of the earth riches of an assessed total value of 
$33,657,567 on which he is assessed for taxes a sum aggre- 


gating $564,813.27. 
JAMES S. RussELL 
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THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE 
NEGRO SOLDIER, 1861-1865 


It is no longer seriously doubted that the abstract question 
of Negro slavery had but little to do with the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and the unwillingness of the Federal Administration 
to identify the war with any effort at emancipation until after 
the battle of Antietam has been recognized from the begin- 
ning. Yet the question of slavery was so intimately connected 
with the economic rivalry and consequent political strife 
between the industrial East, the land hungry West, and the 
cotton South that it is not always easy to separate the two 
issues. But it seems now to be a fair conclusion that, while 
the East opposed slavery extension into the new territories, 
its motive was not so much based upon interest in the Negro 
as it was the outgrowth of a desire to restrict the political 
power of the cotton states in the Senate, and thereby maintain 
Eastern control of mercantile policy. It is also fairly certain 
that the industrial interests were well content to let slavery 
exist in the Old South, since its effect was to produce a 
permanent system of cotton States to feed the Eastern mills. 

In like manner the Northwest, while it was quite interested 
in all of the Free-Soil movements, was not in consequence 
intrinsically interested in abolition or in the Negro. The 
Westerner certainly desired to keep the Northern group of 
Western territories free, but the motive seems to have been 
more an aversion to competing with Negro labor than any 
interest in the Negro himself. In fact, if abolition should 
mean a Northern and Western migration of Negroes, then the 
mass of Western Free Soilers in 1860 were certain that they 
were opposed to abolition. The Westerner not only wished 
to keep the territories free, but he wanted them Negroless. 
Hence Illinois Republicans of the most marked Free-Soil 
tendencies could with plenty of assurance denounce Abraham 
Lincoln’s ‘‘ House Divided”’ speech as a ‘‘fool utterance.”’ 

37 563 
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The industrial laborers of the North in general were like- 
wise suspicious of abolitionist tendencies. The vicious attacks 
upon Negroes during the New York draft riots of July, 1863, 
are ample evidence of the laborers’ fears of Negro competition. 
The lynching of a full dozen Negroes and the looting and burn- 
ing of a Negro orphan asylum were the tangible results of this 
Ethiophobia. 

When secession occurred many could be found to fight 
for the restoration of the Union, for the preservation of a 
mercantile system, or for a Negroless West, but few indeed 
were willing to profess that they were ready to fight for 
abolition of slavery. Even professional abolitionists were 
known to have sighed with relief when they heard of the 
secession movement and to utter piously, ‘‘ Let the wayward 
sisters depart in peace.”’ A large element of the North was, 
it is true, greatly interested in slavery conditions in the 
South, especially after the publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
but we must not infer from this that any large proportion of 
them were ready to fight for the abolition of the system. 

Probably then this attitude of mind in the North, as well 
as the anxiety to retain the loyalty of the border slave States, 
was largely responsible for the seemingly strange attitude 
taken by the Federal Government concerning the employment 
and treatment of Negro troops in the army. Certainly if 
solicitude for Negro slaves had been as general in the North 
as certain school histories would have us believe, the Federal 
Government could scarcely have been so loath to accord to 
Negro soldiers in the Union Army equal treatment as to pay 
and bounty with white soldiers as was actually the case. 

Not only were the Federal officers reluctant to grant 
equality to Negroes in the army, but for more than a year 
after the outbreak of the war they refused to permit the 
recruiting even of free Negroes. In fact the Confederacy 
itself was a year in advance of the North in the recruiting of 
free Negroes for combatant military service.' As one Negro 

1 George W. Williams, A History of the Negro Troops in the War of the Rebellion, 


1861-1865 (New York, 1888), pp. 81-85. Williams was a Negro Volunteer in the 
Union Army. He naturally depicts Negro soldiers in a more favorable light 
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writer expressed it, ‘‘If the Administration of President Lin- 
coln had a policy—beyond upholding the rebels by preventing 
their slaves from entering the Union lines—it was the result 
of evolution; it was forced upon it by the potent voice of 
public sentiment.” ? This statement would be more truly 
descriptive if supplemented by the declaration that public 
sentiment itself, so far as the majority of the North was con- 
cerned, was only less slow in developing than the administra- 
tion policy. 

From the very outbreak of the war certain more enthu- 
siastic abolitionists, and in increasing numbers, were incessant 
in their demands that Negroes be recruited, but for some time 
they were only voices crying in the wilderness and serenely 
unheard. In April and May of 1861, appeal after appeal came 
from white and black persons alike to the Administration 
requesting that the writers be permitted to recruit anything 
from a few companies to several regiments of free northern 
Negroes. But such petitions fell upon deaf ears. The fear 
of losing the support of the loyal border slave States was an 
ever ready deterrent. To employ Negroes as soldiers would, 
it was feared, imply their equality to white men and would 
therefore place the slave system in a jeopardous position. 
Consequently both the President and the Secretary of War 
consistently opposed any such policy throughout the year 
1861. To each applicant the same reply was made, and 
always a denial. Finally, in September, 1861, Secretary 
Simon Cameron tried shifting the responsibility of such 
refusals by adopting the expedient of informing the applicants 
that all recruiting had been turned over to the States and 
that, therefore, such appeals should be presented to the 
governors rather than to the War Department.® 

The uncertainty of the Federal Government concerning 
than some of his contemporaries might have placed them, but his book is not 
only based on reliable sources well handled, but it is also, on the whole, both fair 
and thorough. 

2 Ibid., pp. 85-86. 

’ The War of the Rebellion: a Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1902), Series III, Vol. I, pp. 77, 107, 


133, 524, 526 (referred to hereafter as Official Records); New York Tribune, 
May 21, August 3, 1861. 
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the treatment of Negroes began with the questions growing 
out of the irruption of fugitive slaves into the Union lines in 
Virginia and elsewhere. More than a month before the out- 
break of war, the officer in charge of Fort Pickens, Florida, 
reported that he had returned eight such fugitives to their 
masters. Also General Benjamin F. Butler himself, redoubt- 
able champion of ‘‘contrabands”’ as he was, assured Governor 
Thomas H. Hicks, of Maryland, on April 23, 1861, that he 
would help suppress any insurrection of slaves in that State.® 
Still a month later the opinion prevailed in the Department 
of the West that the government would as soon confiscate 
any other property as it would fugitive slaves,* and about the 
same time General George B. McClellan assured the citizens 
of Western Virginia that he would ‘‘with an iron hand crush 
any attempt at insurrection on their {the slaves] part,’ and 
issued orders for enforcement of his declaration.’ 

In the following weeks and months a variety of practices 
prevailed. In June the commander at Fort Pickens reversed 
the policy of his predecessor by declaring that he would return 
no fugitive slaves unless ordered to. But a few days later 
Robert C. Schenck, James B. Fry, and other military officers 
in Virginia declared in favor of returning any and all fugitives.’ 
At about this time the House of Representatives set forth its 
opinion in a resolution of July 9, 1861, declaring that it was 
no part of the duty of Federal troops to capture or return 
fugitive slaves. This by no means settled the question, 
for it was only a week later when General Winfield Scott 
implored Brigadier General Irvin McDowell, in the name of 
President Lincoln, to allow owners of fugitive slaves in Vir- 
ginia to cross the Potomac and recover those of the slaves 
who had taken refuge in the Union lines. Scott was discreet 
enough to request that, for policy’s sake, Lincoln’s name be 
not connected with the matter at that time.° 

‘ Official Records, Series II, Vol. I, p. 750, March 12, 13, 1861. 

5 Ibid., p. 750. 

6 Ibid., p. 751. 

7 May 26, 1861, ibid., p. 753. 

8 June 22 to July 6, 1861, ibid., pp. 755-759. 


® Ibid., p. 759. 
10 Communication dated July 16, 1861, ibid., p. 760. 
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From this time on until the passage of the Confiscation 
Act, August 6, 1861, each commander seems to have used his 
own discretion about the rendition of fugitives, and as late 
as November 8, 1861, General William T. Sherman urged 
that fugitives in Kentucky be surrendered to their masters 
in conformity with State law." 

The development of a policy concerning the employment 
of such fugitives in the army was even more tardy and 
vacillating. The matter seems to have been first raised by 
B. F. Butler when he was in command at Fortress Monroe, 
Virginia. In two letters dated May 25 and May 27, 1861, he 
informed the War Department that he considered it improper 
to return fugitives who had been employed on Confederate 
fortifications or in other military capacity, and declared his 
intention to employ them as laborers in his own army. 
Where they brought their families with them he would charge 
the maintenance of the dependents against the wages of the 
laborer. In fact his dispatches show that he intended to 
consider such Negroes as contraband of war, but he did not, 
as has often been asserted, use that expression, nor was it 
of his coinage.” 

The War Department gave immediate sanction to Butler’s 
policy, with the injunction that ‘‘While . . . you will permit 
no interference by the persons under your command with the 
relations of persons held to service under the laws of any 
State, you will, on the other hand... refrain from sur- 
rendering to alleged masters any persons who may come 
within your lines. You will employ such persons in the 
service to which they may be best adapted, keeping an account 
of the labor by them performed. . . . The question of their 
final disposition will be reserved for future determination.” * 

11 For dispatches relative to the practices see ibid., pp. 760-822. W. T. 
Sherman’s order is on p. 777. For the Confiscation Act see U. 8. Statutes at Large, 
Vol. XII, p. 319. 

12 Official Records, Series I, Vol. II, pp. 53, 649-650; repeated also in idem, 
Series II, Vol. I, pp. 752, 754. John G. Nicolay and John Hay, in their Abraham 
Lincoln: a History (New York, 1890), Vol. IV, p. 388, give a correct account of 
the origin of the term “contrabands.”’ 


13 Dated May 30, 1861, Official Records, Series III, Vol. I, p. 243; also in 
idem, Series II, Vol. I, pp. 754-755. 
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It is a debatable question whether this order authorized 
the use of such Negroes as soldiers, but following the Con- 
fiscation Act the authorization for employment of Negroes was 
somewhat broadened. In a dispatch of August 8, 1861, the 
War Department informed Butler that in loyal States no 
fugitives should be received, but in rebellious districts State 
laws should be subjected to military exigencies. Slaves used 
against the United States were to be freed and employed 
‘‘under such organizations and in such occupations as circum- 
stances may suggest or require.’ Field hands of peaceful 
citizens were not to be encouraged to leave such service but 
were to be received if they came of their own accord, leaving 
Congress to decide the question of compensation to masters. 
But at the same time Butler was enjoined not to prevent 
voluntary return of field hand fugitives to their masters." 

This was as far as the matter went while Butler was in 
charge in Virginia, but on October 14, 1861, Thomas A. Scott, 
then Acting Secretary of War, authorized Butler’s successor, 
Brigadier General Thomas W. Sherman, commanding an 
expedition to South Carolina, to employ fugitive slaves “‘in 
such services as they may be fitted for—either as ordinary 
employes, or, if special circumstances seem to require it, in 
any other capacity, with such organization (in squads, com- 
panies, or otherwise) as you may deem most beneficial to the 
service; this, however, not being a general arming of them 
for military service.” If these Negroes belonged to loyal 
masters the owners would be paid for their services." 

14 Idem, Series II, Vol. I, pp. 761-762. Both these dispatches appear over 
the signature of Simon Cameron, but the Assistant Secretary of War Thomas A. 
Scott, in a letter of October 14, 1861, referred to them as being written by himself. 
From our knowledge of War Department activities under Cameron it is safe to 
venture that this assertion is correct, see idem, Series I, Vol. VI, p. 176. A foot- 
note on this page states that the letters of May 30 and August 8 would be found 
in Series III, Vol. I, pp. 282 and 402. As a matter of fact they appear, as shown 
above, at least in the latter case far remote from these pages. Considering that 
the later volumes were published in 1894 and 1902, while Series I, Vol. VI appeared 


in 1882, it can readily be seen how a reorganization of the material could result 


in so great a change from the earlier plan. 
6 Idem, Series I, Vol. VI, pp. 176-177; also in Series II, Vol. I, p. 773, but 
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This order was practically the equivalent of giving Thomas 
W. Sherman carte blanche to create military units of fugitive 
slaves in moderate numbers. Sherman seems to have made 
no particular use of this authorization, except for the hiring 
of laborers, but his successor, David Hunter, rather went to 
extremes in his zeal to apply it. On May 9, 1862, he issued 
his famous proclamation for emancipation of slaves in Georgia, 
Florida, and South Carolina, which Lincoln repudiated ten 
days later, with the warning that he reserved any right of 
emancipation to himself, and a reminder of the resolution 
recently passed through Congress favoring Federal aid in 
compensated emancipation for States which would accept 
the offer.' 

But even before this abortive attempt at abolition, 
Hunter had taken full advantage of Sherman’s instructions 
of the previous autumn. On May 6, 1862, the United States 
Agent in charge of ‘‘contrabands”’ in South Carolina, was 
apprized of the intention to organize at least one regiment 
of such soldiers, giving them pay, food, clothing, and training 
‘“‘in the same manner with our other troops. .. .”»17 Onthe 
date of the emancipation order all commanding officers in 
the district were required to send in immediately ‘“‘under a 
guard, all the able-bodied negroes capable of bearing arms 
within the limits of their several commands.” This order 
excluded only such Negroes as were employed by the Quarter- 
master’s Department or those who were acting as personal 
servants for officers.'® 

The command came without any specific authorization 
from the War Department and was in direct contravention of 
a plan which Lincoln then had in process of development in 
South Carolina. The administration was at the time working 
out a social experiment with the slaves on plantations deserted 
by the masters who had fled before the advancing Union 
Army. Edward L. Pierce, as special agent of the Treasury 


16 Idem, Series III, Vol. II, pp. 42-43; also in Series II, Vol. I, pp. 818-819. 
The Resolution of Congress was dated April 10, 1862, and is in U. S. Statutes at 
Large, Vol. XII, p. 617. 

17 Official Records, Series III, Vol. II, pp. 29-30. 

18 Tbid., p. 31. 
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Department, had, as he said, an autographed note from 
Lincoln, dated February 15, 1862, telling him ‘‘‘to prevent 
the deterioration of the estates, secure their best possible 
cultivation under the circumstances, and promote the welfare 
of the laborers.’”’ In furtherance of this order Pierce had 
already received from Washington some $47,200 worth of 
supplies, seed, and other capital for farming and had about 
6,000 to 8,000 acres planted in corn, vegetables, and cotton. 
These crops were up and growing and were needing immediate 
cultivation when the order came from Hunter to send the 
mass of the able-bodied field hands into camp at Beaufort.'® 

Whatever may have been Lincoln’s purpose in thus at- 
tempting government operation of slave plantations and 
supervision of slave labor, they were rudely shattered. As 
Hunter’s plans took more definite shape all overseers of 
plantations were ordered to send in “‘every able-bodied negro 
between the ages of eighteen and forty-five years, capable of 
bearing arms....’’ and the “‘conscription of these laborers,” 
as Pierce phrased it, would leave the crops untended and the 
government money wasted.” 

As this order was executed it amounted exactly to what 
Pierce called it—‘‘conscription’’—though probably ‘‘impress- 
ment’ would have been a better word. These Negroes did 
not understand what was wanted of them. They only knew 
that squads of soldiers were visiting the plantations where 
they were working and were taking them to military head- 
quarters. It was uncertain whether they were to be put on 
the firing line or, as some of them feared, carried into worse 
slavery in Cuba. Naturally they were unwilling, afraid, and 
suspicious. Some of them tried to escape to the woods but 
were caught and hastened to headquarters without even 
being given a chance to take leave of their families. Else- 
where families were rudely broken up by force by the un- 
willing but obedient press gangs, and the women and children 
were left weeping and in despair—often actually terrorized. 
Numerous eye witnesses, with certainly no Confederate 


19 Tbid., pp. 54-56. 
20 Tbid., pp. 54, 56. 
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prejudices, testified to the desolation wrought by this order.” 
Strange indeed it was that a Northern general, representing 
a group of Northerners who had most denounced the slave 
system because of its violation of family relationships, should 
now employ the same tactics himself in forcing unwarned and 
unprepared Negroes into military service at a time when no 
semblance of a legal conscription system either for white or 
black persons existed in the United States. 

It was certainly time now for the War Department to 
take action. Hunter’s impressment order, in conformity to 
all legal sanction, should have been countermanded. Then 
a policy of Negro recruiting by volunteering would have been 
in order. But instead of doing this Edwin Stanton did 
nothing. In fact he affected official ignorance of what was 
being done. But at the same time others were quite vocif- 
erous in their opinions of the best way to deal with the 
problem of Negro military organization. 

Salmon P. Chase thought Hunter’s emancipation procla- 
mation should have been sustained,” regardless of its probable 
effect upon the experiment which his department was con- 
ducting with slave labor. Governor John Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts asserted that it was useless to try to recruit further 
in his State unless Negroes themselves should be employed in 
the army. The men would not volunteer as things then 
stood, ‘‘ But,”’ he ventured the opinion, “‘if the President will 
sustain General Hunter, recognize all men, even black men, 
as legally capable of that loyalty the blacks are waiting to 
manifest, and let them fight, with God and human nature on 
their side, the roads will swarm, if need be, with multitudes 
whom New England would pour out to obey your [Stanton’s] 
call.” 3 But while others expressed themselves in this wise, 
or, like Pierce, protested against the brutality with which 
Hunter’s orders were being enforced, Stanton kept silence. 

Finally Congress grew suspicious and on March 9, 1862, 
at the insistence of a representative from Kentucky, the House 

1 Tbid., pp. 52-53, 56-60. 


2 Ibid., p. 174. 
3 Tbid., p. 45. 
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of Representatives passed a resolution asking Stanton what 
was being done: was Hunter organizing or had he organized 
a regiment of fugitive slaves; did he have any authority from 
the War Department to do this; and was the War Depart- 
ment furnishing clothing, arms, and equipment for such a 
force? *4 

Stanton replied rather evasively that he had no official 
information about such an organization, but volunteered to 
ask Hunter about it. He assured the House that no authori- 
zation for such action had been given, though here he seems 
to have overlooked the order of October 14, 1861. As to 
arms, equipment, and clothing, he had sent such to the 
Department of the South, but there were no instructions as 
to how they were to be used.” 

Hunter was not so mild in hisreply. Hecombined naivete 
with boldness. He was not organizing a regiment of ‘fugitive 
slaves,’ but he did, however, have ‘‘a fine regiment of persons 
whose late masters are ‘fugitive rebels.’ . . .”’ Thus far he 
was technically correct, for the Negroes, so far from being 
fugitives, had instead been forcibly removed from their labor. 
As to authority he cited the instructions of Thomas W. 
Sherman the previous October, to which he had fallen heir. 
He was not quite so veracious when he said that the slaves 
had welcomed the soldiers, and now that the masters had fled 
the servants were given “the right to pursue, capture and 
bring back those persons of whose protection they have thus 
suddenly been bereft.’”’ This sounds too much like volunteer 
enlistment to suit the case. On one point he agreed with 
Stanton. The War Department certainly had not made any 
provision for supplying the necessaries of army life to the 
Negro recruits.” 

After this forced burst of interest the War Department 
again lapsed into indifference. Hunter declared his Negro 
soldiers were ‘‘sober, docile, attentive and enthusiastic, dis- 
playing great natural capabilities for acquiring the duties 

% Ibid., pp. 147-148; also in idem, Series II, Vol. I, p. 820. 


% Idem, Series III, Vol. I, p. 148; also in Series II, Vol. I, p. 820. 
% Idem, Series III, Vol. II, pp. 196-198; also in Series II, Vol. I, pp. 820-822. 
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of the soldier.’”’ Also he hoped by the autumn of 1862 to 
have from 48,000 to 50,000 such troops,?’ though how he 
could expect to do this in spite of the injunction of October 14, 
1861, that there should be no general arming of Negroes, and 
without further authority from the War Department, he left 
unexplained. 

As it was, Hunter’s regiment was merely left in the lurch. 
Without being told to disband his Negro troops, he was at the 
same time left without any means of fully organizing and 
making use of them. On August 4, 1862, he appealed for 
commissions for the officers of his ‘‘First South Carolina 
Regiment of Volunteers,” and for arrangements to pay the 
recruits. He pleaded that such action would facilitate the 
recruiting of more regiments. If they should receive the same 
pay and treatment as white soldiers he was sure that in a 
short time many thousands of Negroes could be secured.”® 

There was by this time legal authorization for recruiting 
Negroes but still nothing was done to relieve the situation in 
South Carolina and finally, for lack of pay or any other sup- 
port, Hunter was forced by August 10, 1862, to disband his 
regiment and send the men home unpaid and dissatisfied.*® 

Hardly had the regiment been dispersed when the War 
Department began to awaken from its lethargy. Following 
the Emancipation Proclamation the Congressional action con- 
cerning recruiting of Negroes was made use of. Brigadier 
General Rufus Saxton arrived at Beaufort on October 13, 
almost exactly nine weeks after Hunter’s failure, with definite 
orders to recruit Negro troops. But Saxton speedily dis- 
covered the ill effects of Hunter’s hasty impressment and 
Stanton’s dilatory attitude. The conscripted men had per- 
force left their families unprovided for and considerable 
suffering had resulted. Also the failure to pay Hunter’s 
men, at a time when Negro laborers in the army were receiving 
good wages, left the Negroes without much confidence in the 
Union officers, and enlistment was slow.*° 

27 Idem, Series II, Vol. I, p. 822; Series III, Vol. II, p. 198. 

28 Idem, Series III, Vol. II, p. 292. 


29 Ibid., p. 346. 
30 Ibid., pp. 663-664, 695. 
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Yet a beginning had been made at last, and from that 
time on the War Department made ample use of Negroes in the 
army. Parts of two acts approved July 17, 1862, gave to the 
President complete discretion in the employment of Negroes 
for any purpose whatever.*! These acts were the legal basis 
for the raising of all Negro troops from that time until well 
into 1864. Not much was accomplished in 1862, but before 
the end of that year enough regiments had been completed 
and their efficiency tested to promise well for the future. 
Saxton’s reorganization of Hunter’s regiment was gotten well 
under way before the close of October and the first company 
was mustered on November 7, 1862. Before this time General 
B. F. Butler had mustered a whole regiment of free Negroes, 
or more properly speaking, mulattoes in Louisiana, and other 
organizations of free Negroes were in progress in the North; 
but Hunter’s ill-fated regiment was the first of them all and 
Saxton’s successor of it was the first regiment of emancipated 
slaves. Butler’s regiment was largely made up of the wealth- 
ier class of free Louisiana mulattoes, the darkest of whom, 
he said, ‘‘were about the complexion of the late Mr. Web- 
ster.” *2 In December, 1862, General Augustus L. Chetlain 
assumed control of Negro volunteering in Tennessee, and 
thereafter the policy was definitely considered as a successful 
venture. 

Recruiting of Negroes was reduced to a system in the 
spring of 1863. On March 25 of that year, Adjutant General 

31U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XII, pp. 592, 599. 

# Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Army Life in a Black Regiment (New York, 
1896), p. 1. Higginson was colonel of Saxton’s first regiment, and speaks very 
highly in all of his writings about the fighting qualities of the men under his 
charge. See also Williams, op. cit., pp. 88, 91-99. Williams is much more 
generous in his treatment of Hunter’s efforts than the evidence now available 
would warrant. However his work was published before the War Department 
documents relating to the major part of the operations had been made public. 
Considering the evidence at his disposal his conclusions are not surprising. How- 
ever, even at the present moment, his judgment that President Lincoln and 
Stanton were conducting an obstructive policy has not been refuted, but if any- 
thing has been strengthened. Further information about early recruiting of 
Negroes is in Harper’s Weekly, Vol. VIII (April 2, 1864), p. 214. 

% Augustus Louis Chetlain, Recollections of Seventy Years (Galena, Illinois, 
1899), pp. 100-107. 
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Lorenzo Thomas was ordered to the Mississippi River valley 
chiefly for the purpose of superintending the work. To that 
occupation he devoted the remainder of his services during the 
war.** In the following May a special bureau of the Adjutant 
General’s office was created for the special purpose of system- 
atizing the work. Field inspectors were provided and provi- 
sions were made for examination of candidates for officers’ 
commissions.* In this respect the administration at last dis- 
played more perspicacity than it ever showed in dealing with 
white soldiers. No national system of recruiting for white 
soldiers in the Northern States was ever created. From the 
beginning of the war to its close recruiting in the North was in 
the hands of the governors of the States and looseness of 
operations coupled with inefficiency in the army was the result. 
State pride had to be genuflected to and State rights had to 
be served in the recruiting and organization of white soldiers.*°® 
But in the Negro branch of recruiting most was accomplished 
in Confederate States, where State pride did not have to be 
considered and therefore national authority could assert itself 
with but little hindrance. So futile were the Union efforts at 
national recruiting in the North that even by conscription it 
was able to secure only about 52,000 drafted men and 118,000 
substitutes throughout the war, and of these a portion were 
Negroes.*7 Comparing these figures with the two and a half 
million men raised by the States themselves, the comparative 
insignificance of unaided Federal efforts at army recruiting 
can be readily seen.*® 

As compared with these results in recruiting of white men 
the Federal efforts at recruiting Negroes shows all the better. 
From the best figures attainable it seems that a total of 
186,017 Negroes fought in the Union Army during the Civil 

“ Official Records, Series III, Vol. V, pp. 118-124. 

% Jdem, Vol. III, pp. 215-216. 

% See F. A. Shannon, “State Rights and the Union Army,” in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Vol. XII (June, 1925), pp. 51-71. 

37 Official Records, Series III, Vol. V, pp. 637, 639, 720, 722, 730-737. 

88 For further explanation of these figures and influences hindering Federal 
centralization see Shannon, ‘The Mercenary Factor in the Creation of the Union 
Army,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XII (March, 1926), pp. 
523-549. 
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War.*® Of these, 104,387 were recruited in Confederate terri- 
tory, and of the latter number 99,337 were secured by Federal 
efforts alone. Of these Louisiana furnished 24,000, Tennessee 
20,000, Mississippi 18,000, and: other States in diminishing 
proportions, Texas furnishing the minimum number of 47.‘° 
Considering that a portion of the nearly 82,000 Negroes 
recruited in loyal territory were secured by draft we find 
therefore that about five-ninths of all the Negroes enlisted 
during the war were recruited by Federal efforts, in spite of 
the slow development of any policy in that regard. 

Furthermore the most creditable work in Southern recruit- 
ing of Negroes was done by the Federal Government. The 
figures given above show that some 5,000 Negroes were re- 
cruited by Northern State governments in Confederate terri- 
tory. This was done only at a great disadvantage to the 
armies operating in that region, and came about as a result of 
a policy of submission to State demands on the part of 
Congress. The Conscription Act of July 4, 1864, contained 
a provision whereby Northern States might escape draft by 
adding to their volunteers through recruiting efforts in Con- 
federate territory. Any State governor could send recruiting 
agents into States still in rebellion and credit all recruits 
secured to any quotas within their States to which they chose 
to assign them.“' Various moral as well as tactical errors 
were involved in this legislative grant. The recruits thus 
obtained were often less valuable in their new capacity than 
they were in the service they were tempted to vacate. Again, 
no Northern State had any rightful claim to soldiers thus 
secured. Worse still the efforts resulted in unseemly rivalries 
between agents from different States and the offering of 
bounties to such an extent as to subject that branch of 
recruiting to the justifiable charge of mercenariness. Finally 
it resulted in officious interference with the armies in the 
field. 


389 Official Records, Series III, Vol. V, p. 661. In Vol. IV of the same series, 
p. 1270, less complete returns show the total as 178,975. The largest number in 
service at any one time was 123,156. 

40 Jdem, Vol. IV, pp. 1269-1270. 

41 U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, p. 379. 
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Undoubtedly the sole purpose of the framers of the pro- 
vision was merely to help governors to fill their quotas without 
calling upon their citizens for anything more than bounty 
money. The effect was deplorable in the extreme. Senator 
John Sherman, who, through his brother, General William T. 
Sherman, was closely in contact with conditions in the field, 
was informed that ‘‘ wherever these [recruiting] agents came 
they created embarrassment, struggle, strife, and contention. 
In one case a general officer told me,”’ said Sherman, “‘that a 
few Negroes who had been employed in the quartermaster’s 
service . . . were actually taken away from Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, by the offer of large bounties, transported in Govern- 
ment vessels, taken to a remote State, there enlisted into the 
service of the United States, credited to that State, and carried 
back to the same place where their services were less valuable 
in their new capacity than they were before all this money 
had been expended upon them.” In General William T. 
Sherman’s army the competition between agents from dif- 
ferent States became so keen that strife was created within 
the army ‘‘so that it was necessary for him in order to pre- 
serve military discipline in his camp to exclude these State 
agents altogether.” *? The anxiety of the governors to secure 
these Negro recruits—to save their own men from compulsory 
service in the army—is shown by the fact that New Hamp- 
shire, by law, offered Southern Negroes a bounty of $500 at a 
time when she was proffering her own citizens only $300.“ 
Even the State of Tennessee, after it came under the military 
control of Andrew Johnson, relied upon its Negro population 
to lessen the rigors of draft, and, in 1865, it was found possible 
to avoid most of one draft because free Negroes had practically 
filled up the quotas.“ Yet, in spite of these incidents recited, 
Negroes were employed as mercenaries in far smaller pro- 
portions to their total number recruited than was the case 
either of the native-born whites or of recruits of foreign birth. 

Negro recruiting being thus largely freed from the detri- 

“ Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., p. 609. 


* Official Records, Series III, Vol. IV, pp. 536-537. 
“ Idem, Series I, Vol. XLVIII, Part I, pp. 911-912. 
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mental effects of State control, it was also possible to develop 
a system of selection of officers and a process of training that 
might well have been made a model for the army. Whereas 
in the major part of the army there had grown up a system 
of State appointment of officers, in the Negro regiments no 
such scheme was even considered. The result of State selec- 
tion of officers in white regiments was that the spoilsman 
controlled the selections and an exceedingly poor brand of 
officers was developed in 1861. The consequent effect upon 
discipline was deplorable in the extreme.“ But, since State 
pride did not have to be considered in the officering of Negro 
regiments, such subservience to the spoilsman system of 
control did not develop. In fact, since the whole matter of 
Negro recruiting was from the very start considered as a 
doubtful experiment, it was felt that great care should be 
taken to give these supposedly inferior persons careful disci- 
pline, in order that dire results to the army might not result 
as a consequence of the folly of neglect. Consequently, except 
in rare instances, the commissioned officers were white men 
and they were more carefully chosen than the officers for any 
other branch of the volunteer service. 

There can be no question as to the value of the Negro 
soldiers in the war. They were more accustomed to obedience 
to orders than were the white men. What they lacked in 
individual initiative (a quality which had been discouraged 
among them as slaves) they made up by the superior training 
they received from their better selected officers. In the 
beginning of the movement a practice developed of doubling 
the complement of officers in Negro regiments by halving 
the number of privates in each unit. This again was deemed 
necessary because of the anticipated difficulty of controlling 
the men. It was not long, however, until such practice was 
found to be wholly unnecessary and was abandoned.* Fi- 
nally, it can be said that courage was of necessity most 


4 Shannon, “State Rights and the Union Army,” loc. cit., pp. 61-64. 

“T. W. Higginson, “Regular and Volunteer Officers,” in Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. XIV (September, 1864), pp. 355-356; Harper’s Weekly, Vol. VII (March 14, 
May 30, August 19, December 26, 1863), pp. 174, 338, 595, 819; Williams, op. cit., 
pp. 320-323. 
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prominent among Negro privates and their officers. Orders 
such as that of Kirby Smith, who commanded that armed 
Negroes and their officers should be given no quarter,*’ not 
only made it an especially courageous thing to enlist in or 
command a Negro regiment but was also conducive to the 
bravest of fighting when in close quarters. 

Just as in the first year of the war there was great opposi- 
tion to recruiting of Negro volunteers, so when Negro con- 
scription was mentioned the torrent broke forth again. Per- 
sons who could agree to voluntary service of Negroes were 
frequently opposed to their conscription. There could be no 
denial that slaves were used by the Confederacy in every 
military capacity except the actual firing of guns, and that 
free Negroes were employed even in the latter capacity. 
This knowledge helped to prevent an excess of opposition to 
the employment of Negro volunteers in the Union Army. 
But conscription implied the right to take all Negroes, free 
or bond, and thrust them into the service. Whether such 
action should result in confiscation or compensated emancipa- 
tion, at least it was certain that no Negro who had ever 
borne arms would ever afterward return to involuntary 
servitude. 

The Enrollment Act of March 3, 1863, included among 
those liable to draft all male citizens of the prescribed ages. 
This category was interpreted to include free Negroes, and 
the act was applied accordingly by the War Department. 
The enforcement of the provision met instant opposition in 
Kentucky. There were only 700 free Negroes in that State 
who were liable to draft, according to the official report, and 
it was unsafe to draft from this number to get the few soldiers 
thereby to be obtained. General Ambrose E. Burnside en- 
dorsed this stand, and the result was that the Negroes were 
enrolled while the question of drafting them was held in 
abeyance. Since all draft was avoided in Kentucky in 1863, 
the final issue was postponed until further legislation had 
been passed respecting the drafting of Negroes. Meanwhile, 

‘7 At Shreveport, Louisiana, June 13, 1863, Official Records, Series II, Vol. 
VI, pp. 21-22. 

38 
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even the enrollment of the blacks was so hotly contested as to 
rouse fear of civil war.*® 

The Enrollment Act of February 24, 1864, explicitly 
declared that ‘‘all able-bodied male colored persons, between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five years, resident in the United 
States, shall be enrolled. .. .”’4° This was the extreme to 
which Negro conscription could go. Not only free Negroes 
but slaves as well were included. Such legislation was not 
passed without the bitterest opposition from Kentucky legis- 
lators. To them it meant confiscation of property and 
destruction of slavery.*° It was only with compensatory 
provisions that the act was finally passed. Even before this 
time, loyal owners of slaves employed for labor in the army 
had been allowed a compensation of $300 in lieu of the future 
services of each slave thus employed. The new legislation 
extended this grant to the loyal masters of all enlisted slaves. 
When a slave was drafted the master received the hundred 
dollar bounty due to drafted men and the slave received his 
freedom. For slaves who volunteered loyal masters were 
allowed a remuneration of as high as $300, in which case also 
the slave was to secure freedom.™ 

For a section which had for so long denounced the treat- 
ment of Negroes as inferior beings, the North acted in a 
strange manner when it began to deal with the same persons 
as soldiers in its armies. It soon developed that the Federal 
Government did not consider that Negroes were entitled to 
the same pay as was given to white men. In the early period 
of employment of ‘‘contrabands’”’ some difficulty was en- 
countered in the determination of the amount of wages to 

48U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XII, p. 731; Official Records, Series III, Vol. 
III, pp. 416, 418-420, 1192. 

49U. 8. Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, p. 11. 

50 See especially the remarks of Robert Mallory, Congressional Globe, 38 Cong., 
1 Sess., pp. 599, 3274. Henry Winter Davis of Maryland replied to the property 
argument by the declaration that “The States have only to declare that every 
wife shall own her husband, and every parent his son, and the Government is 
stripped of everybody that can be subjected to military service,” ibid., p. 603. 

51U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, p. 11. This clause was retroactive. 


Masters could not recover the service of drafted slaves by paying commutation, 
without consent of the slave, Official Records, Series III, Vol. IV, p. 397. 
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be paid, a matter which was complicated by the presence of a 
large number of dependents, whose keep should be subtracted 
from the wages of those upon whom they were dependent. 
Major General John E. Wool settled the question for a time 
in October, 1861, by fixing the wages of males at $8 a month, 
and for females $4 a month plus subsistence in each case, 
but the cost of clothing was to be deducted from the wages 
allowed and the balance of the wage was to be turned over 
to the quartermaster to be handled as a fund for those unable 
to work but yet dependent upon the army. This meant 
practically, so far as wages were concerned, a continuation of 
the slavery system of remuneration for work. The Negro 
did not see the money but merely got his keep and that of 
dependents. For the army the system was simply one of 
bookkeeping. On November 1, following, a more justifiable 
plan was substituted for this, namely the paying of $10 a 
month plus one ration and necessary clothing for each adult 
male and smaller amounts in proportion for the less able- 
bodied portion of the refugees.” 

Under more ordinary conditions, so long as military men 
dealt with Negroes without legislative enactment, no dis- 
crimination was shown between black and white in pay for the 
same work. Twenty and twenty-five dollars a month and 
rations were paid to ordinary laborers and teamsters respec- 
tively before July 17, 1862. The Militia Act of that date 
definitely limited such pay to $7 a month for all Negroes, 
but allowed $3 additional for clothing. The same pay was 
later interpreted to apply to Negroes actually fighting in the 
army. Thus, since white men were getting $13 a month plus 
clothing allowances, Congress and the War Department at 
this time rated Negroes at 13 to 7 as compared with white 
men. Even abolitionists seem to have been silent about the 
discrimination at the time. Nearly two years elapsed before 
this situation was corrected. Then, in accordance with an 
act of Congress and an opinion rendered by Attorney General 
Edward Bates, officers were ordered to pay the same wages 
as were paid to white men, to all Negro soldiers who were free 


52 Official Records, Series II, Vol. I, pp. 774-775. 
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before April 19, 1861. These Negroes were also to receive 
back pay to cover the difference between what they were 
entitled to and what they had actually received.™ 

The Attorney General’s decision was issued only after 
Congress, in an act of June 15, 1864, had made practically 
the same provisions.* This action still left Negro soldiers 
recently emancipated, and those still technically in slavery, 
to receive the lesser wage. The Enrollment Act of March 3, 
1865, did much to correct this mistake. Equal pay for the 
past as well as for the future was to be given to all Negroes 
who had been mustered into the service of the United States 
under any assurance from the President or the Secretary of 
War that they should receive the same pay as other troops 
of like rank.® It seems strange that at least this latter act 
should not have equalized the pay of all privates in the 
ranks. The Thirteenth Amendment, freeing all slaves, had 
already passed both houses of Congress, yet the war was 
allowed to come to an end without Congress taking any 
action to grant equal pay to such Negro slaves as were drafted 
into the service. 

The same discrimination was made in the matter of Federal 
bounties. There was no law for bounties to Negroes before 
June 15, 1864. That act laid the basis for future policy. 
Before this date a $10 bounty had been allowed to expedite 
Negro recruiting in General B. F. Butler’s Department, and 
other bounties had been promised, but no general action had 
been taken. By the act mentioned, bounties were granted 
as high as $100, according as the President might order, but 

53U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XII, p. 599; idem, Vol. XIII, pp. 129-130; 
Official Records, Series III, Vol. II, pp. 589, 649-650; idem, Vol. III, pp. 1162, 
1163; Vol. IV, pp. 448, 451, 490-493, 564-565. Before this change was author- 
ized, July 14, 1864, criticism was already being voiced. Critics of the govern- 
ment, said one writer, “will hardly be converted to sound morals by the rebukes 
of an administration which allows its Secretary of War to promise a black soldier 
thirteen dollars a month, pay him seven, and shoot him if he grumbles.” Higgin- 
son, “ Regular and Volunteer Officers,” loc. cit., p. 356. Even in 1863 some army 
officers seem to have paid free Negro laborers more than the legal wage, paying 
the latter sum only to slaves, Harper’s Weekly, Vol. VII (March 7, 1863), p. 150. 


4 U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, pp. 129-130. 
5 Tbid., p. 488. 
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no uniform sum was proclaimed. Also again a distinction 
was made between slave and free Negroes. Those who were 
free before the war could now receive the same bounties as 
were given to white men. Also any Negroes who enlisted 
under the call of October 17, 1863, were to receive the $300 
bounties offered white men, but only provided that they were 
subject to draft. Since Negro slaves were not made subject 
to draft until the February following this call, the slave was 
excluded from the grant.* 

Without elaborating further on this subject, it can be 
seen from the foregoing that the Federal Administration 
during the Civil War had but very rudimentary notions con- 
cerning the rights which were proper to be offered to Negro 
soldiers. Just as emancipation was not the outgrowth of 
any policy, but was merely the result of military exigencies, 
so the employment of Negroes in the army was in a sense 
forced upon the Administration and was accepted only with 
the greatest reluctance. Then, after making room for the 
Negro in the army, he was classified, both as to pay and 
promotion, as an inferior. Then, as though this discrimina- 
tion between black and white were not enough, further dis- 
tinction was made between Negroes who at the time of muster 
were free and those who were slave. The latter class, even 
when in the army, if not actually considered as servile 
mercenaries were at any rate classified till the end of the con- 
flict as beneath the right to equal treatment with the rest 
of the soldiery, and this also with the tacit consent of him 
whom we have been wont to call ‘‘The Great Emancipator.”’ 

FRED A. SHANNON 


5U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. XIII, pp. 129-130; Official Records, Series 
III, Vol. III, p. 1102; idem, Vol. IV, p. 448; Vol. V, pp. 657-661. 











SLAVERY ON BRITISH WEST INDIA PLAN- 
TATIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


CHAPTER I 


THE SLAVES 


A century ago Gibbon Wakefield, reflecting on the relation- 
ship between land and labor, was one of the earliest writers 
to comprehend the economic basis of modern slavery and to 
regard it as a natural incident in the colonization of the new 
world.!. Where land of rich agricultural potentiality was prac- 
tically given away in large grants, it was inevitable that, as 
soon as the profitableness of exploiting it was recognized, a 
demand for labor would arise which could be satisfied only 
by some system of compulsory labor. Anglo-Saxon immi- 
grants in the new world found easy access to cheap land and 
scattered widely, mainly in the temperate zone; nowhere, 
prior to the nineteenth century when cheap land became 
scarce, did a proletariat develop that might be drawn upon 
for wage earners either in industry or capitalistic agriculture. 
It was the worthy ambition of European peasants and crafts- 
men alike, in migrating to the colonies, to become themselves 
independent land holders or master craftsmen instead of 
apprentices. Such forces inevitably made labor scarce. Add 
to this the effects which we have observed of a West India 
climate on white Europeans and it becomes clear why the 
West Indies in particular found practically no supply of free 
labor and resorted to slavery as the only solution of the labor 
problem. 


1 Edward Gibbon Wakefield, View of the Art of Colonization, ed. Lond., 1849, 
pp. 328-9. “It was the cheapness of land that brought African slaves to Antigua 
and Barbadoes; and it is a comparative dearness of land, arising from the increase 
of population in those small islands, which has made them an exception from 
the general rule of West Indian impoverishment in consequence of the abolition 
of slavery before land was made dear.” Cf. pp. 322-330. 
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The character of sugar culture, moreover, was favorable 
to the employment of slave labor. The operations of clearing 
land, holing, planting, weeding, and cane cutting were tasks 
easily learned by Negroes. Also the slaves could be worked 
in gangs numerous enough to afford the supervision of a white 
or experienced Negro driver to prevent slacking. Slavery 
did not lend itself to a diversification of agriculture. It was 
more profitable to confine the Negroes to more or less routine 
tasks year in and year out. Such specialization was sustained 
by a generally increasing demand for sugar, and the avail- 
ability of foods, live stock, lumber, clothing, tools, and 
supplies from outside markets. Experience proved it was 
cheaper to purchase all such commodities from abroad than 
to attempt their local production with slave labor. The 
West Indies and New England, even more than the West 
Indies and old England, were in a high degree mutually 
dependent. The economic life of the northern colonies in a 
very real sense rested on slavery in the sugar islands. In 
like manner, the triangular trade between England, Africa, 
and the Antilles and that between New England, Africa, 
and the West Indies was based on the institution of West 
India slavery.” 

The production of sugar, moreover, was an industry which 
was incompatible with precarious or unsettled relations be- 
tween master and servants. Continuous and dependable 
employees were indispensable. Canes must be harvested at 
a certain time, and cane juice ferments within twenty minutes 
of the time it is pressed from the canes. Under such circum- 

* Josiah Child in 1695 estimated the ratio between blacks and whites in the 
islands at 8 or 10 to 1 and recognized the effect on England. ‘‘We may reckon,” 
he says, “that for Provisions, Cloaths, and household goods, Sea-men, and All 
others employed about materials for Building, Fitting, and Victualling of Ships, 
Every Englishman in Barbadoes or Jamaica creates employment for four men 
at home.’’—Discourse on Trade, ed. 1718, p. 190. Recognitions of the mutual 
dependence of the African trade and the sugar trade pervade contemporary 
literature and correspondence, e.g., Petition of Merchants and Planters to the 
Commons, Mar. 14, 1738, Colonial Office, 152: 23, X52; Representation of 
Yeamans, Chas. Dunbar, and Souleger, Apr. 2, 1734, [bid., 23, V, 8, 9; Importance 
of Sugar Colonies to Gt. Britain, 1745, p. 18; Hippesley, Essays, 1764, pp. 17-18; 


Proceedings of Assembly of Jamaica on the Sugar and Slave Trades, 1792, p. 13; 
London Morning Post, Nov. 22, 1865; Wm. Reed, Hist. of Sugar, 1866, pp. V, 53. 
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stances, particularly in the years following emancipation, 
freed Negroes were in a position to take cruel advantage of 
their employers. Even with slavery, the master or overseer 
was obliged to humor his Negroes while the sugar boiling 
season lasted. Experienced boilers were in great demand. 
They also could make or mar the product; a revengeful slave 
in such a position by throwing a few tablespoonfuls of lemon- 
juice into the clarifier or “‘grand copper”? could ruin the 
crystallization of the sugar. Hence the importation of coolie 
labor in the period following emancipation.’ Such considera- 
tions probably justify the statement of John Stuart Mill that 
“Tt is likely that productive operations which require much 
combination of labour, the production of sugar for example, 
would not have taken place so soon in the American colonies, 
if slavery had not existed to keep masses of labour together.” 4 

That slave labor was inefficient as compared with that of 
white men was admitted in both the English and French 
islands. Edwards estimated that a West India Negro per- 
formed only one third the work of an Englishman in England. 
Peytraud, in his study of slavery in the French Antilles, 
reached a similar conclusion.® But the value of such com- 
parisons is diminished by the fact that what the slave did 
under tropical conditions is generally compared with what 
the white man did in a temperate climate; there was prac- 
tically no data for a comparison under similar conditions; 

3 Reed, Hist. of Sugar, Lond., 1866, pp. 53-54. The decline of sugar produc- 


tion in Jamaica which was largely coincident with the emancipation movement 
is indicated by following annual export of hogsheads of sugar: 


haa aida tok wi ae i aie ue nein OA 150,353 hogsheads 
Ni re eae 88,770 “ 
ane ee ee eee rr creer 30,000 sis 


A general political and social deterioration accompanied this decay of the basic 
industry. Reed, 55-60 et seg. For an account of a general strike of free Negroes 
in Jamaica in 1838 see the London Morning Post, Nov. 22, 1865. The Negroes 
struck for a wage increase. The young canes were choked with weeds and rotted 
in the ground. Estate after estate went out of cultivation; others were sold at 
a merely nominal price but long remained useless for want of continuous labor. 

4J.8. Mill, Princ. Pol. Econ., ed. 1871, I, 308. 

’ Bryan Edwards, West Indies, 1793, II, p. 181; Lucien Peytraud, L’Esclavage 
auz Antilles frangaises, Paris, 1897, p. 456. 
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where there was, as cited in the military correspondence, 
white men to an alarming degree perished. Assuming, never- 
theless, the inferiority of slave labor, the profits of large scale 
sugar culture could easily sustain the expense of slavery, that 
from tobacco less so, while the cultivation of cereals could not 
at all bear the expense of slave labor. The costliness of slave 
labor inhered, of course, in such tendencies as stupidity, 
slacking, illness, real and feigned, thieving, lack of interest, 
and occasionally, malicious sabotage and running away. 
That slavery was a cheap form of labor is, of course, wholly 
discredited by the facts. But sugar culture not only afforded 
it, but, for a time at least, went into decadence with its 
abolition. 

Politically, slavery was regarded until late in the eighteenth 
century as highly expedient to the mother country. ‘‘ Negro 
labour,”’ wrote Postlethwayt, ‘‘ will keep them [the plantations] 
in due subserviency to the Interest of their Mother Country; 
for while our Plantations depend only on Planting by Negroes 

. our Colonies can never become independent of these 
Kingdoms.” 7 That this advantage was demonstrated is 


6 “The planting of sugar and tobacco can afford the expence of slave cultiva- 
tion. The raising of corn, it seems, in the present times, cannot. In the English 
colonies of which the principal produce is corn, the far greater part of the work 
is done by freemen. . . . In our sugar colonies on the contrary, the whole work 
is done by slaves, and in our tobacco colonies a very great part of it. The profits 
of a sugar plantation in any of our West Indian colonies are generally much 
greater than those of any other cultivation either in Europe or America: And the 
profits of a tobacco plantation, though inferior to those of sugar, are superior to 
those of corn. . . . Both can afford the expence of slave cultivation, but sugar 
can afford it still better than tobacco. The numbers of Negroes accordingly is 
much greater, in proportion to that of whites, in our sugar than in our tobacco 
colonies.”—Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, ed. Cannon, I, 365. Cf. Mill’s 
observation: “In the rich and underpeopled soil of the West India Islands, there 
is just as little doubt that the balance of profits between free and slave labour was 
greatly on the side of slavery, and that the compensation granted to slave-owners 
for its abolition was not more, perhaps even less, than an equivalent for their 
loss.” —J. 8. Mill, Prine. Pol. Econ., ed. 1871, I, 309. Cf. Nieboer, Slavery, p. 
429. Slavery, in its economic aspects, seems to have been ill comprehended by 
economists prior to Smith, as, e.g., Sir James Stewart) Inquiry into the Principles 
of Pol. Econ., 1767, I, 169. 

7 Postlethwayt, The African Trade, the great Pillar, etc. Lond., 1745, pp. 
13-14. 
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indicated in the jubilant report by Governor Pinfold in 1766 
of Barbadoes’ ready compliance with the Stamp Act.® 

Among the varieties of slaves used by the planters, Indians 
appear to have been the earliest. Barbadoes in 1647 to 1650 
had Indian slaves imported from the mainland and other 
islands. The women were used as house servants and the 
men as hunters; they seem not to have been used as field 
hands.® A century later Governor Robinson reported that 
Barbadoes had no Indian slaves, but that the French still 
had many.’® In the seventeenth century many Carolina 
Indians were captured by tribes of the interior who sold them 
to fur traders who drove them to the coast and sold them to 
merchants who shipped them from Charleston to the sugar 
islands. The Mosquito Coast of Central America, however, 
was the region most frequented by English traders in quest of 
Indian slaves. They sold the natives goods at very high 
prices and long credit. The mode of payment set on foot by 
British settlers was for the natives to hunt the other sur- 
rounding tribes of Indians, seize them by strategy or force 
and deliver them to the English traders as slaves at certain 
prices in discharge of their debts. The English conveyed 
them to the British and French sugar settlements, where they 
were sold. Even the British superintendent of the Mosquito 
shore, who was supposed to protect the Indians, was himself 

8 “ Near four Months are now elapsed since the Commencement of the Stamp 
Duty, and it is with a peculiar Joy of Satisfaction that I am able to acquaint yr 
Lordships all here has been Quiet and Easy: A Ready obedience has been paid 
to the Act of the British Parliament, which does honor to the Inhabitants; and 
your Lordships Sense of Justice will I am assured induce you to represent to his 
Majesty in proper terms this repeated Instance of the Dutiful and Loyal Conduct 
of the Inhabitants of Barbados: especially as their North American Corre- 
spondents have sparred neither Threats, or entreaties to persuade us to imitate 
their outrageous and Rebellious Conduct.’”—Gov. Charles Pinfold to Board of 
Trade, Feb. 21, 1766, C. O., 28: 32, Ff68. The Jamaicans were accustomed to a 
self-imposed stamp tax on legal documents. Act of Dec. 19, 1760, C. O., 139: 
21, No. 28. 

® Ligon, History of Barbadoes, Lond., ed. 1657, p. 54. 

10 Gov. Thomas Robinson to B. T., Feb. 20, 1746/7, C. O., 28: 27, Bb57. 

1 Channing, Hist. U. S., II, 390; Logan, Hist. Upper S. C., I, 182; Schaper, 


Sectionalism in S. C., p. 292. Schaper informed Channing that the records at 
Columbia, 8. C., contain much information on this subject. 
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deeply concerned in the shameful traffic. The protests from 
the distracted Indians, particularly that of a native king, 
finally produced some discussion in the House of Commons ”” 
and in the legislature of Jamaica; the traffic seems to have 
been frowned on by public opinion and practically suppressed 
by the middle of the eighteenth century. The traffic in slaves 
was evidently damaging legitimate commerce with the main- 
land, for in 1741 Jamaica passed an interesting ‘‘Act for 
Recovering and Extending the Trade with the Indian Settle- 
ments in America and preventing for the future some evil 
practices formerly committed in that Trade.’”’'* The act 
recites that it had been the ‘‘ Evil practices of Several Traders 
of this Island who have frequently taken Indians from their 
Settlements Clandestinely and Sold them in this Island for 
Slaves.” This practice had alienated the friendship of the 
Indian settlements and had damaged their commerce with 
Jamaica. It was, accordingly, enacted that after June 1, 
1741, every Indian that arrived or was imported for sale in 
Jamaica should be free like any other foreign stranger arriving. 
No sales or purchases of Indians were thereafter legal. But 
persons already possessed of Indian slaves were impowered to 
sell or dispose of them as before this act. The act attempted 
only to suppress the slave trade in Indians; those already in 
Jamaica as slaves remained in legal bondage. Edwards, 
writing toward the end of the century, was familiar with 
Indian slaves but said they were few and unfit for hard toil 
on the plantations.* The slave trade from the mainland to 
the sugar islands bore a strong likeness in miniature to the 
African slave trade. But Indian slavery was never in any 
degree an adequate solution of the labor problem. 

The African slaves in greatest demand came from the 
Gold Coast. There the warlike Ashanti Negroes in the 
eighteenth century conquered neighboring tribes; thousands 
of prisoners of war were sold by that tribe to native traders 
at the great slave market at Mansu. Gold Coast Negroes 

12 Parl, Hist., XIX, 62. 


#8 Act signed by Gov. Trelawny, May 8, 1741, C. O., 139: 15, no number. 
4 Edwards, West Indies, 1793, ed. 1801, II, 45. 
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were Coromantines, or Koromantyns, or Koromantees. They 
were distinguished above all other slaves by their superior 
physique, courage, firmness, and impatience of control. 
Mutinies in the “‘crossing”’ and rebellions in the West Indies, 
particularly in Jamaica, were often started by Coromantines. 
So menacing were they at one period in Jamaica that the 
legislature considered laying an extra duty on the importation 
of ‘‘Fantin, Akin, and Ashanti Negroes, and all others com- 
monly called Koromantees.”’ But in view of that great 
superiority, the bill was successfully opposed.’© Bryan Ed- 
ward’s commentary on the Coromantines is a significant 
tribute to them: ‘Even the children brought from the Gold 
Coast manifest an evident superiority, both in hardiness of 
frame and vigour of mind, over all the young people of the 
same age that are imported from other parts of Africa. The 
like firmness and intrepidity which are distinguishable in 
adults of this nation, are visible in their boys at an age which 
might be thought too tender to receive any lasting impression, 
either from precept or example. I have been myself an eye- 
witness to the truth of this remark, in the circumstance I 
am able to relate. A gentleman of my acquaintance who at 
the same time had purchased ten Koromantyn and the like 
number of Ibos [Eboes] (the eldest of the whole apparently 
not more than thirteen years of age) caused them all to be 
collected and brought before him in my presence, to be 
marked on the breast. This operation is performed by heat- 
ing a small silver brand, composed of one or two letters, in the 
flame of spirits of wine [alcohol], and applying it to the skin, 
which is previously anointed with sweet oil. The application 
is instantaneous, and the pain momentary. Nevertheless it 
may easily be supposed that the apparatus must have a 
frightful appearance to a child. Accordingly, when the first 
boy, who happened to be one of the Ibos, and the stoutest of 
the whole, was led forward to receive the mark, he screamed 
dreadfully, while his companions of the same nation mani- 
fested strong symptoms of sympathetic terror. The gentle- 
man stopped his hand; but the Koromantyn boys, laughing 


1 A. B. Ellis, Hist. of the Gold Coast, Lond., 1893, p. 94. 
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aloud, and immediately coming forward of their own accord, 
offered their bosoms undauntedly to the brand, and receiving 
its impression without flinching in the least, snapped their 
fingers in exaltation over the poor Ibos.”*® Snelgrave, who 
made voyages to the Gold Coast in 1721 and 1722, said Coro- 
mantines were the most dangerous slaves to handle. He 
describes two mutinies aboard slavers, one at Anamabo, which 
were planned and executed by Coromantines; the rebels were 
desperados who despised punishment and even death. Some 
of them, when asked why they mutinied, declared he was a 
great scoundrel to have bought them to take away from their 
native land, and that they were determined to obtain their 
liberty if they could. Suicides both on the Coast and in 
Jamaica were not uncommon among Coromantines to escape 
slavery.!? 

Papaws were regarded as perhaps the next best slaves for 
planters.'* The Royal African Company’s agent in Barba- 
does on one occasion even reports Papaws as more valuable 
than Gold Coast slaves, selling at about £3 higher.'® Eboes, 
and slaves from Sierra Leone *° and Gambia were among the 
worst for the planters. The latter were said to be fit only for 
house-work and tending cattle; they were so well fed in their 
native country that they could not rough it like other 
Negroes.”2_ Slaves from the Bight of Guinea and Angola 
were also regarded as inferior and were hard to sell.” As the 
time went on distinctions of breeding became well marked 
among slaves. The Creole slaves, that is those born in the 
West Indies, were the aristocrats of the Negro world. The 
Creole slaves on Monk Lewis’s Jamaican estate hated the 
Eboes and on one occasion the proprietor overheard a cook 

16 Edwards, West Indies, 1793, ed. 1801, II, 83-84. 

17 A. B. Ellis, op. cit., p. 95. 

18 Peter Beckford and Lewis Galdy, agents, to Roy. African Co., Nov. 6, 10, 
12, 1707, R. A. Co. Papers, 8, f. 53. 

19 Patrick Thomson to R. A. Co., Barbadoes, June 12, 15, 1714, R. A. C., 8, 
f. 158. 

20 John Huffam to R. A. Co., Oct. 6, 1708, R. A. C., 8, f. 79. 

#1 J. Stewart and J. Wright to R. A. Co., Jamaica, May 22, 1714, R. A. C., I, 


f. 158. 
2 Thomas Trant to R. A. Co., Antigua, Mar. 6, 1713/14, R. A. C., 8, f. 148. 
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declare ‘‘that massa ought to sell all the Eboes and buy 
Creoles instead.’’ 

A statistical study of the importation of slaves into the 
West Indies and of the Negro population of the various 
islands has been given in an earlier volume;* little will be 
added here except the results of an analysis of statistics of 
Negro importations and population in Jamaica for the latter 
part of the eighteenth century taken from official lists in 
Jamaica by Edward Long.* From 1750 to 1775, inclusive, 
851 shiploads with 198,434 slaves were imported into Jamaica, 
of whom 28,292 were reexported; the annual average delivery 
in Jamaica during the twenty-six years was 6,544; the average 
cargo of a ship was 233, including the slaves reexported. 
Annual average importations of slaves for certain periods of 
the eighteenth century were as follows: 


ee eee. Tue WO DOOR. BIRD. es aii ce ee ei 3,951 slaves per year 
A Sen AFRO 00'S POs ETO ooo ks oe deiieceess 5,377 slaves per year 
ES ee re 6,270 slaves per year 
eS . eS er 6,111 slaves per year 
Ege, Sener ee FUL COUR oid. cae ee cose e tees 5,682 slaves per year 


The peak of the slave trade to Jamaica, according to these 
figures, was reached in the decade 1750-1760. The total 
importation from January 1, 1703, to January 1, 1776, was 
496,893 slaves, of whom there were reexported during the 
same period 136,787, leaving for settlement in Jamaica 
360,106. Of these Long estimated that two thirds were 
males or 3,288 per annum, and one third females or 1,644 a 
year. The shrinkage in the slave population, from 1702 to 
1774, by violence, climate, desertion, manumission, and 
various casualties Long estimated at 40,000. 

A brief analysis of the estimated population of Jamaica 
is given as follows in a memorandum endorsed by Mr. 
Braithwaite, Jamaica, December 11, 1787: *° 

In 1816, M. G. Lewis, Journal, 1834, p. 190. 

*% Pitman, Devel. of the British W. I., Appendices. 


2% Long Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 12,431, ff. 223-224. 
% Long Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 12,431, f. 224. 
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Slaves on about 110 sugar estates (@ 119).......... 0... cc cece eee ees 131,000 
Slaves on coffee, cotton, piemento, indigo, ginger, provisions, etc........ 88,000 
Slaves as domestics, fishermen, shipwrights, whafingers, sailors......... 18,000 

I «+ « stn ONDE e a ERIE ee Me aa a be Fig a a witha 237,000 
Whites able to bear arms exclusive of soldiers and marines.............. 10,700 
Free blacks and colored people able to bear arms..................000- 3,800 
Total white population—men, women, and children.................... 23,800 
Total free blacks and colored population. .................0cceecuuees 9,000 


The ratio of slaves to all the whites was ten to one, the ratio 
of slaves to whites able to bear arms was twenty-two to one. 
The free Negroes and mulattoes seem numerous enough to 
have been a serious menace to the docility of the slaves, yet 
there appears to have been no sentiment for their colonization 
outside the sugar islands. Nevertheless, social order and 
security in Jamaica and the other islands of which it was 
more or less typical seemed to have rested on very precarious 
foundations. 

The Negroes who landed in the sugar islands were not 
without familiarity with agricultural operations of a rude 
nature. Thus, for centuries around Accra the forest had 
been fought back by agricultural enterprise. Like all West 
African agriculture, it was a spade husbandry and was devoted 
to the cultivation of vegetables for human consumption alone. 
In the interior of Sierra Leone and throughout the Western 
Soudan cattle raising was an old established industry as is 
shown by the export of hides mentioned by seventeenth 
century writers.2” The native African methods of migratory 
agriculture by cutlass, fire, and spade or hoe correspond to 
that adopted by the emancipated slaves in Jamaica.”® The 
sugar cane itself was not unknown on the African coast. 
Hugh Dalrymple was in Goree in 1779 and stated that sugar 
cane grew there without cultivation. The natives chewed 
the canes which appeared to constitute a considerable part 
of their food at certain seasons, but Dalrymple did not know 
that they ever cultivated it and was certain that they had no 
knowledge of refining sugar.” William Devaynes, a governor 


27 Mary H. Kingsley, West African Studies, Lond., 1901, pp. 290-293. For 
an illuminating comparison of Negro life in Africa and America see also J. A. 
Tillinghast, The Negro in Africa and America, 1902. 

28 W. P. Livingstone, Black Jamaica, Lond., 1899, p. 49. 

2° Hugh Dalrymple, testimony to B. T., Feb. 18, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 13. 
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for the African Company on the Whydah Coast before 1763, 
stated that ‘‘they have no knowledge of the methods of pre- 
paring Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar, Indigo” or other West India 
staples.*° Thomas Poplett who also had served in Africa 
said: ‘“‘I have seen Cane Slips brought from St. Jago, planted 
on the Gambia, and grow very luxuriantly; but the people 
are ignorant of the Art of making Sugar.” ** The conclusion 
seems to be that the imported Africans were already com- 
petent to cultivate their own kitchen gardens, raise chickens 
and pigs, and tend live stock. In the breeding and herding 
of cattle certain tribes exhibited extraordinary skill. But in 
the cultivation of the great West India staples they were 
wholly ignorant. ‘‘New Negroes,’ said Stephen Fuller, a 
Jamaican proprietor, “‘must necessarily be of inferior value, 
because they enter into a new Climate, and perhaps change of 
Diet; are unfit for immediate labour; unacquainted with 
Tools, or Implements of work, or the manner of performing it; 
have everything to learnand . . . earnnothing.” * Weturn 
now to the problem of training and organizing this raw human 
material. 


3° Wm. Devaynes, testimony to B. T., Mar. 22, 1788, Ibid., p. 446. 

*t Thomas Poplett, testimony to B. T., Mar. 29, 1788, Ibid., pp. 522-523. 

* Stephen Fuller, testimony to the Board of Trade, Apr. 1, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, 
p. 41. 

















CHAPTER II 


THE ORGANIZATION OF SLAVE LABOR 


The utility of a body of slaves on a sugar plantation, 
inefficient and wasteful as they were in comparison with white 
men, rested essentially upon their organization into leaders 
and gangs. Such an organization was based on more than a 
hundred years of practical experience and assumed in the 
eighteenth century a rather definite technique which is set 
forth at length in the various Planters’ Guides and descriptive 
books of travel. Sir William Young, the proprietor of several 
great estates in Antigua and St. Vincent, described the usual 
method of breaking in new slaves from Guinea. Hepurchased 
on one occasion twenty boys and girls, from ten to thirteen 
years of age. It was the practice to distribute new Negroes 
among the huts of Creole slaves, under whose direction they 
were cared for and fed, trained to work, and taught the new 
language. For such instruction and care the Creole received 
no allowance except a knife, calabash to eat from, and an iron 
boiling pot; for the care of such apprentices was not con- 
sidered a burden. On the contrary, ‘‘When the new Negroes 
arrived on the estate,’ said Young, ‘‘I thought the manager 
would have been torn to pieces by the number and earnestness 
of the applicants to have an inmate from among them. The 
competition was violent and troublesome in the extreme.”’ 
The fact was that each adult slave had a garden of his own to 
work at his leisure and the young apprentices, working in 
these gardens, produced much more food and salable produce 
for their Creole masters than it cost to maintain them. Hence 
the eagerness of Creoles, even with large families of their own, 
to take in novices on condition of feeding them and benefiting 
by their labor. As soon as a young Negro had finished his 
apprenticeship and was fit to work in the field he was given a 
hut and garden of his own.! 


1Sir Wm. Young, A Tour through . . . Barbados, etc., Lond., 1801, pp. 
289-90. 
39 595 
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The hours of labor were long but the tension of industry 
was probably much less severe than at the present time. 
The routine varied little or none from year to year, and Hans 
Sloane’s description of 1707 was practically valid for his 
century: ‘‘They are raised to work as soon as the day is 
light, or sometimes two hours before by the sound of a 
Conche-Shell, and their Overseers noise, or in better Planta- 
tions by a Bell. They are suffered to go to dinner at Twelve 
when they bring Wood, &c. one burden lest they should come 
idle out of the Field home, return to the Field at One, and 
come home at night. . . . They have Saturdays in the After- 
noon and Sundays, with Christmas Holidays, Easter call’d 
little or Pegganinny, Christmas, and some other great Feasts 
allow’d them for the Culture of their own Plantations to feed 
themselves from Potatos, Yams, and Plantanes, &c. which 
they Plant in Ground allow’d them by their Masters, besides 
a small Plantain-Walk they have by themselves.’”’? Six in 
the morning was the usual time to start work, breakfast 
between nine and ten occupied half an hour, the noonday 
rest lasted from one to two hours, work ceased at sunset, and 
at night the Negroes were free to themselves. The hardest 
labor came in crop time. Even so, according to William 
Beckford, the hardship of a slave was much lighter than that 
of a European laborer or more especially a Russian serf.* 
Morning and night in the tropics come with what seems to a 
northerner a pronounced suddenness: “All nature seems to 
wake at the same moment. About six o’clock the darkness 
disperses, the sun rises, and instantly everything is in motion: 
the negroes are going to the field, the cattle are driving to 
pasture, the pigs and the poultry are pouring out from their 
hutches, the old women are preparing food on the lawn for the 
pickanninnies, . . . whom they keep feeding at all hours of 
the day; and all seem to be going to their employments.”’’ 4 

The most important personage among the slaves was the 
head driver. He carried the emblem of his rank in the form 

? Hans Sloane, Voyage to . . . Jamaica, Lond., 1707, I, p. xlviii. 


* William V. Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, p. 44. 
4M. G. Lewis, Journal, 1834, pp. 112-113. 
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of a polished staff or wand with prongs on it to lean on and 
also a short handled whip. He had authority from the over- 
seer to direct all the slaves, each gang, and every Negro 
mechanic in the work he wished performed.® It was unwise 
to elevate new Negroes to the position of head driver. They 
were inclined to be fond of power and to exercise it cruelly. 
A Creole slave made the best driver.6 He always had charge 
of the ‘‘great gang’’ which was composed of the most powerful 
field Negroes on whom the burden of field work and the 
manufacture of sugar and rum rested. So great was his 
responsibility and so many the occasions for his vigilance, 
skill, steadiness, and reliability that his selection merited the 
utmost care. A bad or indifferent head driver could set 
almost everything at odds and injure Negroes and cultivation 
—he could be like a cruel blast. But when well disposed, 
intelligent, and active, he was the life and soul of the estate. 
Often he was a middle aged or elderly Negro who had been 
long so employed. The ideal driver should be an athletic 
type of a sound and hardy constitution, sober, reliable, and 
of good character, old enough to command respect—say 
thirty-five, clean in person and apparel, preferably a Creole 
or native of the island, experienced in field work, and able to 
enlist the good will of the Negroes to get results. He should 
be preeminently civil, patient, and mild in his methods of 
punishment. He should be respectful to white people, and 
be able to discipline Negroes who made nuisances of them- 
selves by conversation or puerile conduct. Junior drivers 
were assistants to the head driver and should possess in some 
degrees his characteristics. 

The head cattle and mule man was responsible for the 
live stock, for transporting the canes from the fields to the 
mill, and for carting the crop to the warehouses and wharves. 
He kept the steers and mules in good order and selected the 
animals best fitted for field, tread mill, and road work. He 
regulated the system of relays and periods of rest. He was 
expected to understand all about animal foods, diseases and 


5 Richard Roughley, Planter’s Guide, 1823, pp. 79-80. 
6 Wm. Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, p. 87. 
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wounds. It was bad practice to draft this man for other 
work and so neglect the stock. Both superintendent and 
waggoners were likely to steal supplies, sugar, and rum en 
route. Thousands of cattle and mules, it was said, were lost 
annually through the dishonesty or carelessness of these men. 

The head boiler’s position was of equal importance to 
that of any other slave official. He was supposed to know 
how the cane had been raised and treated, the kind of soil 
in which it grew, whether that soil had been richly or slightly 
manured, the age of the cane, its species, whether it had been 
topped short or long in the cutting, and whether it had been 
arrowed, bored, or rat-eaten. Knowledge of all these things 
was necessary in order to determine how much lime temper 
the cane juice needed and the period of boiling. Enormous 
losses of sugar were caused by dishonest, malicious, or ignorant 
boilers.’ 

Master mechanics were also recruited by the proprietor 
or overseer from among the slaves. They included carpenters, 
coopers, masons, coppersmiths and other artizans.* They 
might each have one or more apprentices according to their 
needs. In the days before the abolition of the slave trade, 
clever Negroes were encouraged to learn such trades and even 
practice them off the estate, and pay the master a weekly sum. 
But with the abolition of the slave trade, field hands became 
scarce and Negroes were discouraged from going into trades.°® 
In the older islands, such as Barbadoes, where Negroes were 
more numerous, it was early regarded as socially dangerous 
for masters to let so many of their slaves roam at large as 
tradesmen, or peddlers, for which the masters received daily, 
weekly, or monthly sums. The practice was prohibited in 
Barbadoes in 1708,!° but apparently continued. Male mu- 
lattoes were seldom or never employed as field hands but were 
taught trades; female mulattoes were brought up as domestics 
about the house." 


7 Roughley, pp. 81-86. 

8 Roughley, p. 87 et seq. 

9M. G. Lewis, Journal, 1834, p. 200. 

10 Act of Barbadoes, Jan. 6, 1708/9, C. O., 30: 1; Hall, Acts of Barbadoes, 
Lond., 1764, No. 116. 

11 Lewis, Journal, p. 74. 
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Domestic servants, cooks, and nurses included the more 
efficient and good looking women among the slaves; mulatto 
women and mistresses were included in this class. Travellers 
mention them as attired in a minimum amount of clothes and 
going barefooted. Such servants did the house work, kept 
it clean, tended to the linen, cooked, served, and sewed, 
making clothes for such slaves as had no ‘‘wives” or could 
not sew. A woman governess was put over these domestics. 
Even such servants had their little vegetable gardens, 
chickens, and pigs, but at some distance from the dwelling. 
Negro midwives, though ignorant and unskilled, were com- 
monly employed for the slaves, white doctors being seldom 
in attendance. Occasionally, a white doctor was paid a 
yearly salary by each estate where he agreed to attend the 
sick. More often, overseers or bookkeepers effected cures 
without calling a white physician. Slaves were prone to 
pretend sickness in order to get into the ‘‘hothouse” or 
hospital to avoid work.’? Negro women served as nurses 
both in homes and hospitals. The Barbadoes hospital, in 
1762, was crowded with sick soldiers who were attended by 
Negro nurses. ‘‘ But being ‘a sleepy indolent sort of people,’ 
frequently neglected their charges, and always slept soundly 
when placed on night duty.”’ 1% The charge is probably a bit 
too severe for application to all colored nurses. 

The great gang, recruited from all the other gangs, was 
the strength and backbone of the man-power of the plantation. 
It was under the head driver. Composed of the ablest men 
and women, it sometimes numbered as many as a hundred. 
It performed all the heavy field operations, such as building 
lime-kilns, digging cane holes, making roads and stone walls 
on the estate, planting canes and provisions, trashing heavy 
canes, cutting and tying canes and tops in crop time, cutting 
copperwood, feeding the mill, carrying green trash or pressed 
canes from the mill to the trash house, and repairing public 
roads when officially required. They were provided with such 

12 Roughley, pp. 87, 95-99. 


18 Gov. Pinfold to Rodney, May 3, 1762, Rodney Papers, 8; Kate Hotblack, 
Chatham’s Col. Pol., p. 65. 
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tools as hoes, axes, knives, and bills for cane cutting. These 
were supposed to be kept in serviceable order. The Negroes 
worked in one or more parallel lines or rows. The head driver, 
his assistant, and perhaps a ‘“‘bookkeeper’’ visited each row 
and saw that the work was well done. An animating folk 
song, started by one of the Negroes, was sung by the gang, 
and was encouraged as a stimulus to labor and a relief to its 
monotony. Such asong, sometimes composed by the African, 
was sung as a solo, the gang joining in the chorus. It was 
unwise to inflict punishments, unless absolutely necessary, 
and then with mercy. In bad weather, a glass of good rum 
was given to each slave, and when building lime-kilns, roads, 
or digging cane holes a mixture of sugar and rum was given 
each Negro. The cook was supposed to be regular with 
their breakfast about nine in the morning. They were also 
supposed to be constantly served with salt provisions, for a 
gang that was well fed and contented would work accordingly. 
Except in crop time it was harmful to work them either 
before daylight or after dark, though this was sometimes 
done, for Negroes easily became chilled, took cold, or con- 
tracted fevers and pleurisy. Time lost in the hospital more 
than counteracted the results of such overtime. In hot sun- 
shine, the field Negroes were animated, cheerful, and per- 
formed a creditable amount of work. During heavy rains, 
the sound of a bell or conch-shell suspended all labor by the 
great gang." 


The second gang was composed of the physically weaker ~ 


slaves: mothers of suckling children, youths drafted from the 
children’s gang, from twelve to eighteen years of age, and 
elderly Negroes who were yet strong enough for field work. 
They were followed and directed by a competent driver. 
Their field tasks were somewhat easier than those of the 
great gang: cleaning and banking young canes, turning over 
trash or ratoon pieces (canes sprouting from old roots), 
trashing light canes, chopping and heaping manure, planting 
corn, cleaning grass pieces, carrying dry trash to the stoke 
holes in crop time, and other tasks requiring no great strength. 


4 Roughley, pp. 100-102. 
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The mothers of suckling children were supposed to be pro- 
vided with nurses to care for the infants while their mothers 
toiled in the fields, and a hut to resort to in case of bad 
weather. One mother out of every four in the field, it was 
recommended, should be allowed to go in turn to suckle her 
child for a quarter of an hour, so that the infants should not 
want. Such mothers should never be obliged to work before 
sunrise or after sunset. As a weekly allowance they should 
have a pint of flour or meal and a certain amount of sugar 
for each child. Mothers and infants should be kept clean 
and free from chegoes, or insects that infected the feet. A 
yard or two of flannel or check should be given to each infant 
for a frock and cover, besides their usual allowances for 
clothing. In all other respects the second gang was treated 
like the other slaves.’ 

The third or weeding gang was composed of the rising 
generation of Negroes and from it, as occasions occurred, 
vacancies in the other gangs or departments of service were 
filled. Its members were, in embryo, the future field hands, 
drivers, cattle men, mule men, carpenters, coopers, and masons. 
Wise owners and overseers watched these youths with the 
spirit of parents, looking to them as the future prop and sup- 
port of the plantation. It was a pleasing and gratifying 
sight—a crowd of straight, good looking, healthy, active, 
cheerful and willing creole boys and girls going to or returning 
from juvenile field tasks. The health and morale of this 
group was a good test of wise management. Negro children 
over five or six years of age, if free from yaws or scrofula 
and healthy, were taken from their mothers or nurses and put 
under the tuition of a ‘‘driveress’? who had charge of the 
weeding gang. As in the England of the same period, it 
was regarded as an unquestionable evil to indulge children of 
the laboring class in a play-time when they might be mobilized 
as apprentices in industry. It was the children’s gang, 
equipped with small hoes, that weeded the cane fields and 
banked soil and manure around the young canes. At these 
tasks children proved their dexterity; it was claimed that a 


% Roughley, pp. 102-103. 
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field of young plants cleaned and molded by a gang of Negro 
children generally had a more healthy and even appearance 
than if tended by adults, because they were lighter and more 
cautious in going among the plants, fewer breakages occurred 
and the earth was not trodden down hard. A Negro woman 
experienced in all manner of field work was chosen to instruct, 
superintend, and discipline this gang of pupils; she was 
armed with a menacing switch, more to create dread than to 
inflict chastisement. It was preferable to have a governess 
who had been a mother and reared a number of healthy 
children of her own. Each child was provided with a small 
light hoe. These little implements were kept wedged and 
ground by a carpenter or cooper. Each child was also 
furnished with a small knife and a basket for carrying manure. 
In planting time, the children attended the great gang with 
baskets of manure, throwing a little of it in each hole, an 
exercise that afforded them the chance of learning the method 
of planting canes. In hot weather, and as an encouragement 
to good work, they were given a drink made of lime juice, 
sugar, and water. 

The children’s health and welfare, at least in the last 
generation of slavery, were carefully guarded by wise planters. 
They were minutely examined for chegoes and cleaned; if 
itch or scrofula was discovered they were immediately put 
under the care of the hothouse doctor, physicked, cleansed 
and rubbed with ointment, and not sent to work until cured. 
They were also subject to crab-yaws, as were adults, a form of 
bunions on the soles and sides of the feet, with deeply rooted 
cores attended sometimes with abscesses that required caustic 
eradication and were difficult to cure.° Their meals generally 
included a little salt pork or fish and some kind of vegetable 
such as peas or beans. Overseers were warned not to send 
children to gather hogsmeat or grass for the hogstye or mule 
pen, an old practice, for in searching hogsmeat they were 
likely to go far afield and get bruised, and as for cutting grass, 
they were unskilled in the use of knives or bills and were 
likely to get horribly cut. Besides there were usually a few 


16 Roughley, pp. 103-109. 
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aged Negroes with old mules about the plantation who could 
gather these things. When children attained the age of twelve, 
and were healthy, they were fit to be drafted into the second 
gang, thus progressing from one gang to the other until they 
were incorporated with the great gang or veteran corps of the 
estate. 

Cattle and mule boys were taken from the great or second 
gangs. But young African boys from twelve to twenty years 
or old native Africans were likely to be stupid, clumsy, and 
cruel in the handling of animals and were to be avoided for 
this kind of work. Creole boys were more teachable, kinder 
to the animals, and learned to yoke and lead oxen and harness 
and ride mules. They were also taught to treat bruises and 
properly care for draught animals. Even so, it was a wise 
precaution, as with most forms of slave labor, in carting canes, 
wood, or produce, to drive together in regular gangs so that 
the drivers might be under the supervision of a head mule 
man. This is another instance of the importance, with slave 
labor, of always combining the laborers in gangs under super- 
vision. Where such supervised gangs were not feasible, as in 
northern agriculture, slavery was likely to be wasteful and 
unprofitable.?” 

Watchmen and assistant watchmen were needed on all 
estates to prevent thieving, the straying of cattle and mules, 
and the prevention of fire. But to employ their spare time 
they repaired fences, wove baskets and ropes, cut pegs and 
other things. Old slaves were suitable for such an occupa- 
tion. One such watchman patrolled the boundary of the 
estate, and another guarded the Negro and white provision 
grounds. The boundary watchman came in and reported to 
the overseer each day, bringing in rope-bark and other 
products of his labor. Watchmen also set a good number of 
rat-traps in the cane and corn fields, and rewards were offered 
for catching great numbers of these cursed pests that lived in 
underground holes. A few other watchmen were scattered 
over the estate. All were under the superintendence of a 
head watchman.'® 


17 Roughley, pp. 110-112. 
18 Roughley, pp. 87, 113-116. 
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Superannuated and sickly slaves were sometimes provided 
with easy tasks such as planting and trimming quick hedges 
around the cane and grass pieces.’® 

Very young children and infants also came under the 
economic regulations of the plantation. As among most 
primitive people, Negro mothers, if allowed, would suckle 
their children for three years, partly to escape work. Many 
children had to be guarded against dirt-eating which was a 
common and ruinous practice among Negroes. It was recom- 
mended that a child be weaned at twelve months, taken from 
the mother and put under the care of a matron. At three 
years they were to be put under another old woman, who 
kept them from the age of three to five ‘‘in a little playful 
gang about the works”’ so that in bad weather they could 
seek shelter under the sheds and stokeholes. Each child 
was to have a little basket and be made useful in gathering up 
trash and leaves, and pulling up young weeds, “‘so as to keep 
them stirring, and out of the way of harm.”’ Again one is 
reminded of the advice of the Anglican clergy of the same 
period on rearing children of the laboring class in England. 
Overseers were advised to feed the Negro children soup, 
boiled vegetables, sugar beverage, and ‘‘a taste of good rum 
to each, as an enlivener.”’ There were also traditional reme- 
dies for yaws, worms, and other juvenile ailments.?® In the 
old Negro village on Hyde Hall estate, Jamaica, is a monument 


erected 
“In Memory of 


Eve 
An honest, obedient and 
faithful slave, by her affectionate 
and grateful master 
Henry Shirley 
1800.” 


Tradition says that Eve was the woman in charge of the 
children of the slave women who worked during the day, 
and that she was drowned in a pond at Hyde Hall.” 


19 Tbid., p. 117. 
20 Roughley, pp. 118-127. 
21 Frank Cundall, Historic Jamaica, Kingston, 1915, p. 318. 
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Slaves were occasionally requisitioned as laborers in the 
army for colonial defense or expeditions against enemies. 
For the attack on Martinique in 1761 the Barbadoes assembly 
voted six hundred Negroes, who were to take the place of 
cattle requested by Pitt but which the island was unable to 
supply. Every planter possessing thirty or more slaves was 
required to contribute one able-bodied slave, and one more 
from every hundred, he owned exclusive of the first thirty. 
“Bach slave to be provided with a backed bill, a hoe fixed, a 
basket; and clothed with a good jackett, a pair of Trouzes 
and a hat or Monmouth cap.”’ Masters were to deliver them 
to authorized persons at certain places where they would be 
valued. From the day they were delivered the master was 
to receive ls. 1014d. per slave and to be compensated if the 
slave returned sick or wounded. ‘‘And in case any of the 
said slaves shall not be returned at all, either by reason of 
death or be run away, so as not to be found”’ the owner was 
to be paid the full value of the slave. A fine of £20 was to 
be inflicted for every slave required but not sent. For this 
same expedition Antigua supplied three hundred slaves.” 

The renting and hiring of slaves is constantly referred to 
in the manuscripts of the eighteenth century. In the planting 
and crop seasons, the hiring of extra help seems to have been 
very common. The cost of hiring slaves in 1787 is estimated 
by Edward Long in one of his letters: ‘‘It seems to be a pretty 
universal practice in Jamaica to allow for such a Negroe 
1s. 104d. per week [which] is 314d. and a fraction per diem 
(Sundays not being provided for). This is rather a scanty 
allowance in times of drowth and scarcity, and of course in 
such times, an augmentation must be given. But 5 pence 
per day is the general rule. This amounts for one Negro for 
one year (deducting Sundays) to £6. 17. 6. In the So. Side 
districts 4 bits a week = 2s. 6d. is not uncommonly given 
which is per diem 5 pence or per annum £6. 10.” No doubt 
the slave’s food was provided by the planter who hired him. 
Such compensation just about covered the cost of mainte- 


“Gov. Pinfold to Pitt, Barbadoes, Nov. 15, 1761, C. O. 152: 46; Kate 
Hotblack, Chatham’s Col. Policy, p. 64. 
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nance of a slave according to Mr. Long’s estimate which is as 
follows: *8 


ent Bae pa ae Nee £6.10 
EC ea Wwddéws eww 1.3 
EE Pe ot eee eee 0.5 
| SS nee rt ae 0.2 
Insurance at 10%........... 8.0 





£16.1 Jamaica currency = £11.9 sterling. 


The value of the slave in this case is £80. Jamaica currency. 
No allowance is made for interest on the invested capital and 
depreciation. Though common enough, the renting of slaves 
was probably not a very lucrative form of investment. 

The housing and maintenance of the slaves undoubtedly 
embodied many customs established by the earlier experience 
of the Spanish and Portuguese. What were regarded as 
humane and wise living conditions were early embodied in 
more or less detail in the slave codes of the various islands. 
These legal requirements concerning the relations of master 
and servant would compare not unfavorably with similar 
legislation in England, except for the servile status of the 
West Indian Negro. Toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, under the pressure of humanitarianism, the codes were 
modified somewhat in favor of the slaves. The law, however, 
reflected only more or less truly the living conditions of the 
Negroes. It is historically safer to be guided by surviving 
evidences of how they actually lived than by legal codes of a 
theoretical standard of living.“* The Negroes built their own 
huts, unless they inherited them from predecessors, but were 
generally supplied by their masters with building materials: 
posts, timbers, and boards.** ‘‘The Negro houses,’ wrote 

23 Edward Long to Lord Wakingham, Mar. 15, 1787, Long Papers, Brit. 
Mus. Add. MSS., 12,404, f. 405. William Beckford mentions “jobbers”? who 
rented slaves at 15 pence a day, even for new Negroes, and says that planters 
very generally hired such labor. Slaves suffered under this system. Beckford, 
Negroes in Jamaica, 1788, pp. 94-5. 

% The slave codes of Barbadoes are given in Richard Hall’s Acts of Barbadoes, 
Lond., 1764; the Jamaican code of 1792 is in Edwards, West Indies, Vol. II, 187- 


225 (ed. 1819). 
*Sir Wm. Young, A Tour through . . . Barbadoes, etc., 1791-2, Lond., 


1801, p. 295. 
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Monk Lewis during a visit to his estate, ‘‘are composed of 
wattles on the outside, with rafters of sweet-wood, and are 
well plastered within and white washed; they consist of two 
chambers, one for cooking andthe other for sleeping, and are, 
in general, well furnished with chairs, tables, &c., and I saw 
none without a four-post bedstead and plenty of bed-clothes; 
for . . . when the sun is not above the horizon the Negro 
always feels very chilly.” 7 One is inclined to think that the 
furnishings of the huts of the Lewis Negroes must have been 
somewhat superior to the average slave quarters. 

The Negro village on the plantation consisted of a collec- 
tion of such huts. ‘‘I never witnessed, on the stage,’”’ wrote 
Lewis, ‘‘a scene so picturesque as a Negro village. I walked 
through my own today, and visited the houses of the drivers, 
and other principal persons. . . . Each house is surrounded 
by a separate garden, and the whole village is intersected by 
lanes, bordered with all kinds of sweet-smelling and flowering 
plants; . . . these form their kitchen-gardens, and these are 
all for ornament and luxury, and are filled with a profusion of 
oranges, shaddocks, cocoa-nuts, and peppers of all descrip- 
tions.”’ 27 

The annual consumption of English manufactures for each 
slave in the mid-eighteenth century was estimated by a 
Jamaican proprietor at £1.28 Stephen Fuller stated in 1788 
that it was the practice in Jamaica to give every year to each 
man ten to twenty yards of Osnaburg linen, and to each 
woman seven to fifteen yards; a worsted cap to every Negro, 
a bonnet or hat to each woman; a woolen jacket or welch 
blanket to a man, and a petticoat and blanket to the woman. 
Sometimes ‘‘checked”’ linen was given to the principal Ne- 
groes such as boilers, drivers, waggoners and tradesmen. 
Some planters gave knives, handkerchiefs, scissors, thread, 
needles, and short tobacco pipes. In addition to these neces- 
sities, slaves could sell their surplus provisions and chickens 
and buy such luxuries as extra clothes for Sundays and 

% M. G. Lewis, Journal (1816), Lond., 1834, p. 110. 

27 Ibid., pp. 107-108. 


28 Importance of the Sugar Colonies to Great Britain, by a Jamaican Resident, 
Lond., 1745, p. 21. 
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holidays, fineries, salt beef, pork, fish, and liquor. Each 
adult Negro was given a house with a plot of ground and 
often hogs and poultry. Stephen Fuller believed such slaves 
were better off than European peasants in general.”° 

Provision grounds for the Negroes were usually at some 
distance from the slave quarters, sometimes up in the hills. 
Every adult slave, even domestics, were assigned plots where, 
except for rations of salt fish and pork, they raised the bulk 
of their food and often a surplus amount which they were 
allowed to sell. They were given Saturday afternoons and 
Sundays to cultivate these plots.*° Travellers observed that 
in working their own grounds the Negroes exhibited con- 
siderably more energy than they did in the servile routine of 
the estate. The provision grounds furnished them with plan- 
tains, bananas, cocoanuts, yams, catalae—a kind of spinach, 
coccoa-fingers or coccos, a species of yam. Yams, harvested 
once a year and kept for months, seem to have been the main 
crop. These vegetables formed the basis of Negro suste- 
nance. The salt rations, of which they were passionately 
fond, served as a seasoning for a diet that was mainly vege- 
table. ‘In my evening’s drive I met the Negroes, returning 
from the mountains, with baskets of provisions sufficient to 
last them for a week. By law they are only allowed every 
other Saturday for the purpose of cultivating their own 
grounds, which, indeed, is sufficient; but by giving them every 
alternate Saturday into the bargain, it enables them to per- 
form their task with so much ease as almost converts it into 
an amusement.’ There was probably wisdom in limiting 
their time on the provision grounds, for they were inclined to 
return with surplus produce to sell in local, markets for 
luxuries and liquor.*! 

The standard of living of the Negro population so far as 
creature satisfactions go was probably not much below that 
of the laboring class in England in that age. ‘‘I am assured 
that many of my Negroes,” wrote Lewis, ‘‘are very rich (and 

29 Stephen Fuller before the Board of Trade, Apr. 1, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, p. 13. 


80 Charles Lesley, Hist. of Jamaica, Lond., 1740, p. 322. 
= M. G. Lewis, pp. 81-82, 105-106. 
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their property is inviolable), and that they are never without 
salt provisions, porter, and even wine, to entertain their 
friends and their visiters from the bay or the mountains. As 
I passed through their grounds . . . one wanted an addi- 
tional supply of lime for whitewashing his house; another was 
building a new house for a superannuated wife (for they have 
all so much decency as to call their sexual attachments by a 
conjugal name), and wanted a little assistance toward the 
finishing it; a third requested a new axe to work with; and 
several entreated me to negotiate the purchase of some rela- 
tion or friend belonging to another estate, and with whom they 
were anxious to be reunited: but all their requests were 
additional indulgencies; not one complained of ill treatment, 
hunger, or over-work.” * Of physical needs there was, under 
benevolent proprietors like Lewis, little complaint. But of 
the sting of slavery in the realm of spiritual wants the Negroes 
were not insensible, for even here they pleaded for reunion 
with their friends and kindred.** 

® Lewis, p. 110. 

33 In addition to the authorities cited, particularly valuable treatments of plan- 
tation management are given in William Belgrove, Treatise upon Husbandry and 
Planting, Boston, 1755; Samuel Martin, Essay upon Plantership, 4th ed., London, 
1765; Edward Long, History of Jamaica, 3 vols., London, 1774; J. B. Moreton, 
Manners and Customs in the West Indies, London, 1790; Edwards, West Indies, 
London, 1793, especially Books IV and V in Vol. II; and U. B. Phillips’ valuable 


article, “A Jamaica Slave Plantation” (1792-6) in Am. Hist. Rev., XIX, 543-558 
(Apr. 1914). 











CHAPTER III 


Tue TREATMENT OF THE BritisH West INDIAN SLAVES IN 
LAW AND CUSTOM 


The legislation of the various colonies relating to slavery 
seems never to have been codified to any extent into black 
codes. It lies scattered through the manuscript files of legis- 
lation in the colonial office collections in the Record Office; 
for Barbadoes and Jamaica the more important statutes con- 
cerning slaves have been included in the printed collections 
of laws. A thorough study of such legislation together with 
court decisions and probate proceedings would probably reveal 
a slight tendency toward a weakening of the principle of 
absolute ownership and arbitrary control and the emergence 
of a conception of limited ownership and control on the part 
of the master. It is not unlikely that the very gradual 
process by which servile labor in Europe was transformed into 
serfdom would also have taken place in America had not 
political emancipation interrupted a natural tendency toward 
serfdom of which traces in opinion and practice, if not clearly 
in law, are discernible. The belief that this process would 
have covered a longer period in America than it did in Europe 
is based on considerations of color, the primitive character- 
istics of Negroes, conditions of tropical agriculture, and the 
social menace of complete emancipation. 

Comparisons were frequently drawn between the English 
and the French treatment of slaves and it was generally 
conceded that French planters were more enlightened or at 
least more humane and achieved a better morale among their 
Negroes. ‘‘The English,’ said Edward Long, “consider them 
as productions which ought neither to be used nor destroyed 
without necessity. But they never treat them with familiar- 
ity, never smile upon them, nor speak to them. The French 
[are] less haughty, less disdainful, consider the Africans as a 
species of moral beings; and these unhappy men sensible of 
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the honour of seeing themselves treated like rational creatures, 
seem to forget that their master is impatient of making his 
fortune, that he always overworks them, and frequently lets 
them want subsistence.”’! Auberteuil, writing at the same 
period, compared the French slaves with the peasantry in 
France and said they were better off; under good masters 
they were efficient laborers.?, Reverend James Stuart, a South 
Carolina loyalist who traveled widely in the West Indies in 
1778-1779, stated in the official inquiry of 1788 that English 
slaves were treated worse than the French or Danish.’ Cap- 
tain Skerret of the royal army, writing from Jamaica in 1788, 
lamented the danger of Negro insurrection produced as he 
believed by the agitation of Wilberforce, but admitted that 
planters should be compelled to exercise more humanity to 
the young, the aged, the infirm, and to grant freedom to 
women who bore as many as six children and also to slaves 
who aided in suppressing rebellion. ‘‘The French,” he added, 
“treat their slaves much better than we do. They endeavour 
to soften their situation, are much kinder to them, and speak 
to them with mildness, and the Negroes are found to be less 
stupid among the French. John Bull does not endeavour to 
conciliate their affections. He sees that they are well fed, 
but then he sometimes exercises those cruelties at which 
human nature no less recoils. I do believe it is cruelty that 
plunges them in that profound stupidity which we always 
see in a Jamaica Negro.’”’* Charles Spooner, on the other 
hand, speaking at the inquiry in 1788, said that in the Leeward 
Islands, and especially in Antigua, Methodist and Moravian 
missionaries had done a work in the management of slaves 
comparable with that of the French religious orders; he under- 
stood that French slaves were not treated as well as English.® 
It may be that in the older English colonies like Antigua, 

1 Long, undated MS., Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 18960, p. 38. 

2 Auberteuil, Considérations sur l’etat present de la colonie francaise de Saint- 
Domingue, . . . , Paris, 1776, I, pp. 130-146. 

’ June 24, 1788, Public Record Office, London, B. T., 6: 10, p. 665. 

‘Capt. W. Skerret, 19th Foot, to Ralph Carr, Lucea, Jamaica, June 24, 
1788, Hist. MSS. Com., Rep., XV", p. 99. 


5 Charles Spooner, testimony, Feb. 25, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 185. 
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with a larger Creole population, conditions were more humane 
than in Jamaica. 

Adam Smith who was familiar with much of the evidence 
on which such comparisons rested was inclined to believe that 
French Negroes were better treated and that in this respect 
the paternalistic character of French law was more favorable 
to slaves than the high degree of individual liberty secured to 
masters under English law. The economist’s statement is 
highly valuable as an explanation of the comparative status of 
slaves under free institutions such as existed in British America 
and under a benevolent absolutism. ‘‘In the good manage- 
ment of their slaves,” wrote Smith, ‘‘the French planters, I 
think it is generally allowed are superior to the English. The 
law so far as it gives some weak protection to the slave against 
the violence of his master is likely to be better executed in a 
colony where the government is in a great measure arbitrary, 
than in one where it is altogether free. In every country 
where the unfortunate law of slavery is established, the magis- 
trate, when he protects the slave, intermeddles in some meas- 
ure in the management of the private property of the master; 
and, in a free country where the master is perhaps either a 
member of the colony assembly, or an elector of such a 
member, he dare not do this but with the greatest caution and 
circumspection. The respect which he is obliged to pay to 
the master, renders it more difficult for him to protect the 
slave. But in a country where the government is in a great 
measure arbitrary, where it is usual for the magistrate to 
intermeddle even in the management of the private property 
of individuals, and to send them perhaps a letter de cachet 
if they do not manage it according to his liking, it is much 
easier for him to give some protection to the slave; and 
common humanity naturally disposes him to do so. The 
protection of the magistrate renders the slave less con- 
temptible in the eyes of his master, who is thus induced to 
consider him with more regard, and to treat him with more 
gentleness. Gentle usage renders the slave not only more 
faithful, but more intelligent, and therefore, upon a double 
account, more useful. He approaches more to the condition 
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of a free servant, and may possess some degree of integrity 
and attachment to his master’s interest, virtues which fre- 
quently belong to free servants, but which can never belong 
to a slave, who is treated as slaves commonly are in countries 
where the master is perfectly free and secure.”’® Such a 
view need not imply that slaves were denied the hope of an 
improvement in status under English law, but the change was 
likely to be slow and originate in custom long before it would 
be reflected in law. 

The status of the Negro was early defined in the law of 
Barbadoes as part of the personal estate of the master, subject 
to his almost unlimited control and disposition.’ Slaves were 
not to go off their plantations without tickets specifying the 
time for their return, excepting those who served in livery. 
All persons were to apprehend and whip such slaves as they 
found without tickets and hold them till the master paid a 
reward of 25s. 6d. per Negro. Noslaves might carry weapons, 
nor beat drums, nor hold public meetings. If a slave struck 
a Christian, for the first offence he was to be severely 
whipped; for the second offence his nose was to be slit and 
he was to be burned in the face; for the third offence he 
should suffer such punishment as the governor and council 
might impose. A Negro committing a capital crime against 
a white person was to be tried by two justices and three free- 
holders nearest the place of crime and sentenced to death. 
Mutinous or rebel slaves were to be tried by court martial. 
Legal allowances of clothes were provided for slaves, under 
penalties of 5 shillings per slave: drawers and caps for men, 
petticoats and caps for the women.® The penalty for runa- 
ways was increased in 1692: Negroes who had lived in Barba- 
does one year, if absent thirty days, were to be tried as 
felons and suffer death; the owner to receive their value not 
exceeding twenty-five pounds per slave out of the public 
treasury. An act of the same date prohibited the sale of 

6 Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, Bk. IV, Ch. VII, Pt. II, ed. Canon, II, 88. 

7 Acts of Assembly . . . Barbadoes, Apr. 29, 1668, p. 90, No. 178. 


§ Act of Aug. 8, 1688, C. O., 30: 1, Hall, Acts of Barbados, Lond., 1764, No. 82: 
“An Act for the Governing of Negroes.” 
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rum or other liquor to a slave under a fine of twenty shillings.® 


The legislation of the eighteenth century, while apparently 
more severe in restrictions, reflects an increasing latitude of 
action on the part of Negroes. Thus Jamaica in 1735 pro- 
hibited slaves from hawking, peddling, or selling various com- 
modities without tickets from their masters.'!° Montserrat, 
the following year, carried restrictions into the realm of pro- 
duction: slaves were prohibited from planting any indigo, 
cotton, ginger, coffee, or cocoa; they were forbidden keeping 
public markets on Sundays, and they were otherwise re- 
strained from holding ‘‘licentious meetings.’’ All this means, 
of course, that these practices were increasing at this time. 
Governor Mathew, in recommending the law, said that 
Negroes were raising indigo not only to the injury of poor 
whites but chiefly as a cover to hide their robberies of indigo, 
pretending that the stolen product was of their own planting." 

That the practice of owners renting to slaves their liberty 
to earn their livelihood was increasing is evidenced by 
Jamaica’s act of 1753: ‘‘An Act for the more effectual Pre- 
venting the evil Practice of the Owners of Slaves hiring out 
such Slaves to themselves.” It recites that former acts for- 
bidding this have been ineffectual; owners had been paid by 
the week, month, or year for such privilege. The practice 
was prohibited under a ten pound fine for every offence.” 
But the custom continued and was taken as a matter of 
course in the early nineteenth century. Monk Lewis, for 
example, was canoed from Kingston to Port Royal by a slave 
who worked as a waterman and paid his master ten shillings 
a week, the rest of his earnings being his own profit. Some- 
times he paid his owner only once in two or three months and 

® Acts of Oct. 27, 1692, C. O., 31: 1, Hall, Acts of Barbadoes, Nos. 92, 93. 
Similar legislation was in force in Antigua, Gov. Hamilton to B. T., Apr. 22, 
1729, C. O., 152: 13, Q 26; also in Nevis, Jbid., C. O., 152: 12, P 101, P 131. In 
Jamaica, runaway slaves who were caught and not claimed in two months were 
vested in the Crown. Act of Jamaica, Nov. 27, 1757, C. O., 139: 19, No. 10. 

10 Act of Jamaica, June 11, 1735, C. O., 139: 14, No. 24. 

1 Governor Mathew to B. T., Antigua, Feb. 5, 1736/7, C. O., 152: 22, 


W98; Mathew to Popple, May 11, 1737, Ibid., 23, X3. 
2 Act of Jamaica, Nov. 25, 1753, C. O., 188: 17, Acts of 1753, No. 9. 
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was generally in debt to him at that.’* Such legislation did 
not, of course, affect the very general custom of renting slaves, 
sometimes by ‘jobbers,’ to planters to supplement their 
own force.'* 

The summary character and cruelty of slave trials affected 
the sensibilities of the humanitarians of the late eighteenth 
century. Said William Beckford in 1788, ‘I know not any 
thing in the West Indies so shocking to humanity, and so 
disgusting to individuals, as the savage and indecent manner 
in which the trial of slaves is conducted.” It lacked both 
dignity and mercy. ‘‘Two magistrates and three freeholders, 
from whose decision there lies not an appeal, can sentence to 
death. This custom should be abolished—they should be 
tried by the same laws, the same judges, the same jury as 
ourselves’”’ and the court endowed with the power of forgive- 
ness. ‘‘A Negro is often condemned in one hour, and receives 
execution in the next.’ Trial by jury for slaves was 
adopted in criminal cases in Jamaica in 1792. Lewis mentions 
the case, February 20, 1816, of a slave girl in Jamaica who 
was tried for poisoning her master and condemned to execu- 
tion within forty-eight hours. The court consisted of a pre- 
siding judge, three assisting judges, and nine jurymen, but 
there were no lawyers on either side. Lewis thought it was a 
good, fair trial.'® 

Manumission was very infrequent in the West Indies, 
though it occasionally occurred in favor of mulatto mistresses 
and mulatto children whose education was often provided for. 
Liberated slaves were likely to suffer all sorts of discrimina- 
tions even as they did in England after Lord Mansfield’s 
decision in the Somerset case.!? Manumission was even dis- 
couraged by laws, such as those of Barbadoes and Grenada, 
which heavily fined a master who freed a slave.'® Such acts, 
however, are witnesses to the growth of the practice. Ram- 

13M. G. Lewis, Journal (1816), Lond., 1834, p. 165. 

4 Wm. Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, pp. 94-95. 

6 Tbid., pp. 92-93. 

16M. G. Lewis, Journal, pp. 179-180. 


17 Wm. Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, pp. 96-97. 
18 J. Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, p. 288. 
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say’s statement that when slaves became incapable of labor 
they were often turned off plantations under pretence of 
giving them freedom should probably be accepted only with 
reservations.!® Slaves were sometimes entailed by will. 
Thus Robert Scarlett (1737-1798), proprietor of ‘‘ Duckett’s 
Spring” and other estates in St. James parish, Jamaica, by his 
will very strictly entailed a favorite slave named Oliver.”° 
An examination of planters’ wills would probably reveal a 
considerable increase of manumission and entail in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 

There is some indication that a few planters at least were 
coming to regard their Negroes as having in practice if not in 
law the status of serfs. James Ramsay in 1784 declared 
that this view was already in practice in Antigua. ‘All 
plantation slaves,”’ he wrote, ‘‘as at present is the custom in 
Antigua, should be considered as fixed to the freehold, that 
they may not be sold, or carried away wantonly at pleasure.”’ 7! 
Also John Blagrove, who resided at Cardiff Hall, St. Ann’s 
parish, Jamaica, in the late eighteenth century and died in 
England in 1824, made this remarkable statement in his will: 
‘*And, lastly, to my loving people, denominated and recog- 
nized by Law as, and being in fact my slaves in Jamaica, but 
more estimated and considered by me and my family as ten- 
ants for life attached to the soil, I bequeath a dollar for every 
man, woman, and child, as a small token of my regard for 
their faithful and affectionate service and willing labours to 
myself and family, being reciprocally bound in one general 
tie of master and servant in the prosperity of the land, from 
which we draw our mutual comforts and subsistence in our 
several relations (a tie and interest not practised on by the 
hired labourer of the day in the United Kingdom) the contrary 
of which doctrine is held only by the visionists of the puri- 
tanical order against the common feeling of mankind.” ” 

That the planter was entitled to exploit the labor of his 
slaves without limit, except as indicated by wise economy, 

19 Tid. 

20 Frank Cundall, Historic Jamaica, p. 341. 


21 J. Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves in the W. I., Lond., 1784, p. 285. 
2 Cundal, op. cit., p. 293. 
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seems to have been generally recognized in law. Yet it is 
interesting to note that another characteristic of serfdom was 
suggested as applicable to West Indian Negroes before the end 
of the eighteenth century. That was the principle of limited, 
fixed services, or the ‘‘task system” as it was called. In 
1784 Ramsay recommended that only definite tasks each day 
should be required of slaves and when they had completed 
their set tasks they should be at liberty to work for them- 
selves and accumulate property and perhaps buy their free- 
dom.” It was thus regarded as quite conceivable that the 
very same process by which English laborers had evolved 
from practical slavery to serfdom and thence to freedom was 
equally applicable to Negro slaves. It is indeed not unlikely 
that, except for political emancipation, such an evolution 
might have transpired. 

Finally the principle of private property as the inviolable 
possession of slaves had clearly emerged and was becoming 
fixed in custom if not in law. Indications of this are increas- 
ingly numerous in the eighteenth century and have already 
been mentioned. William Beckford, a Jamaican proprietor, 
in 1788 wrote: ‘‘Most Negroes in Jamaica have either fowls, 
hogs, or cattle; some have all; and some, although slaves 
themselves, have likewise slaves of their own.’”’ And such 
property of a slave was inviolable: ‘His wife, his house, his 
stock, his ground should be always sacred. No power should 
be used to force, no temptation put in practice to seduce the 
person of the first—his hut should be his castle, and the 
ground upon which it stands his fee,” ground which had in 
some cases been delivered from father to son. But Beckford 
admitted that this principle had been violated with evil con- 
sequences. He would recognize even testamentary rights in 
the slaves: ‘‘ Let them will the little property their labour or 
their prudence has amassed.”’ *4 

Daniel McKinnen, who toured the West Indies in 1802- 
1803, observed the slaves on Sundays and market days and 
was impressed by the amount of property they possessed: 


28 Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, pp. 129 note, 286, 292. 
* Wm. Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, p. 91. 
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“The clothes in which they appear, and the property they 
display on these occasions, would induce one to believe that 
the rigors of slavery, on many estates, are not a little softened 
by the liberality and benevolence of the masters; and, indeed, 
notwithstanding the absolute and unlimited nature of their 
legitimate authority, a sentiment of honour amongst the 
planters protects the slave in the enjoyment of the little 
peculium he may acquire, as effectually as the most sacred 
laws; while some of the Negroes are perhaps richer than 
many peasants in the heart of Europe.” ** Lewis, also, men- 
tioned the accumulation of property by slaves and acknowl- 
edged its inviolability. ‘‘I am assured,” he said, ‘‘that many 
of my slaves are very rich (and their property is inviolable).’’ 6 
The slaves of Lewis were particularly enterprising in breeding 
and selling cattle. ‘‘Most of the Negroes who are tolerably 
industrious,’ he wrote, ‘‘ breed cattle on my estate, which are 
their own peculiar property, and by the sale of which they 
obtain considerable sums. The pasturage of a steer would 
amount in this country to £12 a year; but the Negro cattle 
get their grass from me without it costing them a farthing; 
and as they were very desirous that I should be their general 
purchaser, I ordered them to agree among themselves as to 
what the price should be.”’ They asked £15 a head for every 
three-year-old animal. Lewis bought cattle from some of his 
slaves at this rate.2”7. Such evidence, therefore, seems to 
warrant the conjecture that some West Indian Negroes at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century were already in the 
slow process of transition from slavery to serfdom. 

Such encouraging tendencies in the evolution of slavery 
were, however, concealed from most contemporary observers 
by the notoriety of many overseers for cruelty and arbitrary 
treatment of their slaves. The frequency of Negro insurrec- 
tions, particularly in Jamaica, is a commentary on the cruel 
and at times unendurable hardships imposed on them by 

% Daniel McKinnen, A Tour through the British West Indies in the Years 
1802 and 1808, Lond., 1804, pp. 68-69. 


% M. G. Lewis, Journal (1816), Lond., 1834, p. 110. 
27 Tbid., pp. 201-202. 
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stupid and brutal managers. The first serious revolt occurred 
in 1669 on the estate of Colonel Thomas Sutton at Vere in 
St. Dorothy’s parish, Jamaica.”* Further serious rebellions 
occupied the years 1690, practically every year of the decade 
1730 to 1740—during the long Maroon War, 1760 at Heywood 
Hall in St. Mary’s parish which witnessed a struggle between 
Coromantines and whites, 1795 and 1796 when the Maroons 
were expelled from Trelawny Town and transported in 1800 
via Nova Scotia to Sierra Leone, and finally 1831 and 1832 
when one of the worst slave insurrections of Jamaica history 
occurred. In one night sixteen fires were started, martial law 
was declared, and the rebellion was suppressed by Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton only after much loss of life.?® 

The treatment of slaves, against which these rebellions 
were largely the reaction, was the subject of prolonged and 
perhaps exaggerated narration by travellers, historians, and 
correspondents throughout the eighteenth century. But they 
indicate with no uncertainty the sanctions of slavery in hide- 
ous threats and exhibitions of brute force. Hans Sloane who 
visited Jamaica at the opening of the century enumerated 
the punishments for various offences: for rebellion—burning; 
for ‘“‘lesser crimes’”’—cutting off half the foot; for running 
away—confinement in irons or a spur in the mouth; for 
negligence—whipping with lancewood switches till bloody 
while the Negroes hung by their hands in the mill house. 
But the scars of such punishments remained and detracted 
from the slave’s value. Some slaves were whipped till raw, 
when pepper and salt was rubbed into their skin, or melted 
wax was poured on them. Such “exquisite torments” Sloane 
believed were merited and were milder than those inflicted on 
slaves in the East Indies.*° Oldmixon, writing in 1708, said 
the need for severe punishment was diminishing with the 
increase of a Creole population of Negroes especially in the 
older islands like Barbadoes; he attributed earlier conspira- 
cies to the severity of the planters with new slaves but now 

28 Lawrence Archer, Monumental Inscriptions of B. W. I., p. 342. 

2° Cundall, Historic Jamaica, pp. 321, 324-339, and pp. 337-339 for the 


sources for the history of the Maroons. 
80 Hans Sloane, Voyage to Madeira, Jamaica, etc., Lond., 1707, Vol. I, p. lvii. 
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Creoles ‘‘do not need such a strict Hand to be held over them 
as their Ancestors did, though their numbers and their condi- 
tion make them still dangerous.” *! Leslie in 1740 recited 
the atrocities recorded by Sloane in a narrative that suggests 
its derivation from the former source. ‘‘I incline to touch the 
Hardships, which those poor Creatures suffer, in the tenderest 
Manner, from a particular Regard which I owe to many of 
their Masters, but I can’t conceal their said Circumstances 
entirely: The most trivial Escape is punished with a terrible 
Whipping. I have seen some of them treated in that cruel 
Manner, for no other Reason, but to satisfy the brutish 
Pleasure of an Overseer, who has their Punishment at his 
Direction. I have seen their Bodies all in a Gore of Blood, 
the Skin tore off their Backs with the cruel Whip, beat Pepper 
and Salt rubbed in the Wounds, and a large Stick of Sealing 
Wax dropped leisurely upon them. It is no Wonder, if the 
horrid Pain of such Inhuman Tortures, incline them to rebel; 
at the same time it must be confessed, they are generally very 
perverse.” *? He repeated the assertion that Negro rebels 
were sometimes burned by Jamaicans, but his narrative should 
be read with reserve: ‘‘ No country excells them in a barbarous 
Treatment of Slaves, or in the Cruel Methods they put them 
to Death: a rebellious Negroe, or he that twice strikes a 
White Man, is condemned to the Flames; he is carried to the 
Place of Execution, and chained flat on his Belly, his Arms 
and Legs extended, then Fire is set to his Feet, and so he is 
burnt gradually up: Others they starve to death, with a 
Loaf hanging before their Mouths; I have seen these un- 
fortunate Wretches gnaw the Flesh off their own Shoulders, 
and expire in all the frightful Agonies of one under the most 
horrid Tortures.’”’ Leslie thought such treatment was in 
some degree excusable in view of the number of slaves and 
their danger.** Even Dr. Houstoun, perhaps a more reliable 
authority, admitted in 1747 the cruelty and stupidity of over- 
seers: ‘‘They have no manner of Discipline amongst the 
31 Oldmixon, America, Lond., 1708, II, 11. 


# Charles Leslie, Hist. of Jamaica, Lond., 1740, pp. 321-322. 
33 Jbid., pp. 41-42. 
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Negro-slaves, neither Religious nor Civil, but the Exercise of 
the Whip and Stocks, and they are too often used, sometimes 
wrongfully and most unmercifully.”’ ** The frequency of in- 
surrection in the years 1730 to 1740 was probably due not only 
to unwise management but to a long period of commercial 
depression which deprived many Negroes of adequate rations. 
That similar cruelties prevailed in Barbadoes is evidenced 
by the legislature’s amendment in 1740 of a former act for 
the regulation of slaves, ‘“‘in order,” wrote Governor Byng, 
“to prevent in some measure the ill will and obstinacy of 
Owners of Slaves and the hasty Execution of them as also 
to subject free Negroes to such Evidence on Tryall as they 
were not lyable to before.’ * 

More intelligent observers were coming to recognize, ap- 
parently later than in the French islands, that Negroes were 
susceptible to discipline by methods not wholly based on 
brute force, and that a society that failed to create a whole- 
some morale among its slaves by humane principles was in a 
highly precarious state. Governor Thomas Robinson of 
Barbadoes in a letter to the Board of Trade in 1747 recognized 
the stupidity and costliness of British methods and suggested 
means of harmonizing relations between capital and labor. 
“Though the Importation of Blacks,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘have been 
very considerable for many years past, yet I do not find the 
Increase in the Island bears any Proportion to the Numbers 
Imported which I take to arise from the want of some effectual 
Municipal Law, to oblige their Masters to use less Severity, 
& Cruelty towards them on one Hand, and to work ’em 
with more Humanity and Cloth and feed ’em better on the 
other.’”’ He called attention to the better state of affairs in 
the French islands where, though the number of slaves was 
greater, ‘‘the Priests confess ’em, & persuade them to believe 
they are Christians. By which confession they keep a strong 
Hand over them against their Revolting, or rebelling against 
their Masters and they have a Law to oblige their Masters to 
give ’em such a Quantity of Meat & Pulse every Week; 


* Dr. J. Houstoun, Memoirs, Lond., 1747, p. 287. The author had resided 
in Jamaica. 
% Gov. Byng to Board of Trade, May 14, 1740, C. O., 23: 25, Aa85. 
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Happy for our Sugar Islands, shou’d a Practice or Law oblige 
us to follow in this humane Measure which both the Dictates 
of Humanity Interest and True Policy shou’d oblige them 
to.”’ *° The home authorities seem to have been impressed 
with the wisdom of this advice and the instructions to Gover- 
nor Henry Grenville contain this interesting suggestion: 
“You shall endeavour to get a Law passed (if not already 
done) for the restraining of any Inhuman Severities, wch by 
ill Masters or Overseers may be used towards their Christian 
Servants and their Slaves; And that Provision be made 
therein, that the Wilfull Killing of Indians and Negroes may 
be Punished with Death, and that a fit Penalty be imposed 
for the Maiming of them.’”’ But Governor Grenville, less of 
an idealist than his predecessor, Robinson, shrank from pro- 
posing the substitution of state interference in the relations 
of master and servant for the principle of laissez-faire which 
commonly prevailed. His report to the Board in 1752 reflects 
the unenlightened opinion of most of the planters: ‘‘There 
seems to be sufficient provisions made by the Laws now in 
force, for restraining any inhuman Severities, which may be 
used by ill Masters and Overseers towards their Christian 
Servants, or their Slaves: of the First of these, the Number is 
now very small; but no provision has been made in any 
Law that the Wilfull Killing of Indians, or Negroes, shall be 
punished with Death: there have been very few Instances of 
such Killing: and the Legislature here have probably been 
deterr’d from time to time from making such a provisi yn, from 
an Apprehension of the Dangerous Effects it might have on 
the Spirits of the Negroes, by lessening that Awe which they 
ever ought to stand of their Masters.’”’ He concluded with 
the observation that political security demanded a somewhat 
severe regime and recommended that the instruction in favor 
of humane legislation be withdrawn. No clearer statement 
has been found of the popular conception of slavery among 
British West Indians.*’ 


% Gov. Thomas Robinson to B. T., Barbadoes, Feb. 20, 1746/7, C. O., 28: 25, 
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That the killing of slaves occurred in Jamaica, also, is 
indicated in her legislation. The act of 1696 for the order 
and government of slaves had provided that a person who 
wantonly killed his own or another’s slave, for the first offence 
was guilty of felony but entitled to benefit of clergy; the 
second offence should be deemed murder and punishable as 
such. Jamaica, as well as Barbadoes, seems to have been 
touched by the humanitarian criticism of the mid century as 
embodied in the instructions to governors, and the act was 
amended and explained by another statute passed in 1751. 
This act recited that the law of 1696 ‘‘not having been found 
sufficient to Deter Persons from Committing such Wicked 
and Inhuman Practices, it was enacted that any person who 
murdered any slave, for the first offence should suffer imprison- 
ment for not over twelve months and should pay the owner, 
unless it was his own slave, sixty pounds; for the second 
offence the murderer should suffer death but no forfeiture of 
property.’ ** 

The humanitarian movement which appeared in the mid 
century was thus felt in the West Indies and to a slight 
extent affected legislation in accordance with official instruc- 
tions. While the sentiment grew in England, it is difficult to 
detect, except among absentee owners and a few enlightened 
proprietors, any change of attitude or practice in the treat- 
ment of slaves. Dr. Campbell in his Candid and Impartial 
Considerations on the Sugar Trade in 1763 argued forcibly 
that a little more humanity would have enabled Barbadoes 
to save two-thirds of the purchase price for slaves. But, as 
a contemporary Englishman said, it was no use preaching 
humanity to those materialists.*® The proprietor class were 
increasingly affected by humanitarianism as is evidenced in 
their correspondence and treatises and the growing disposition 
of slaves to appeal to their visiting owners for reforms. But 
the overseers in immediate charge of Negroes were little 
affected by the new spirit and put their reliance in force. 

38 Act of Jamaica, Dec. 14, 1751, C. O., 139: 17, No. 15. 

39 J. Campbell, Candid and Impartial Considerations on the Sugar Trade, 


London, 1763; T. Falconer to C. G. Chester, May 25, 1767, H. MS. Com. Rep., 
xiv (9), p. 300. 
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William Beckford, typical of the enlightened absentee and 
lettered proprietors like Martin, Long, Edwards, and Sir 
William Young, stated the problem in 1788: ‘“‘If overseers 
were better instructed than they are, and would address the 
Negroes with propriety of language, and treat them as human 
creatures, not as brutes, their commands would be more 
cheerfully, and better performed. If the worst treatment 
cannot render them vindictive, how docile might they be 
made by gentle conduct?’’ Many overseers were still need- 
lessly cruel, and slaves who appealed from the brutality of 
overseers to their masters were generally treated worse by 
overseers from that time. Negroes under good masters on 
the other hand were better off, according to Beckford, than 
laboring people in Europe.*° 

The movement, which ultimately bore fruit in the abolition 
of the slave trade and emancipation, reached its culmination 
in the eighteenth century in the inquiry on slavery by a 
committee of the Privy Council in 1788. Several planters 
and absentee proprietors testified on the conditions of life 
and labor in the West Indies. John Braithwaite, proprietor 
of estates in Barbadoes and agent for the island, stated that 
prior to about 1768 the treatment of slaves was marked by 
much more cruelty than since that date. The wanton killing 
of a slave in Barbadoes remained nevertheless, by law of 
August 8, 1788, punishable by a fine of £15 only. It was not 
uncommon, he said, for slaves to suffer for food when corn 
[breadstuff] was high or a sugar crop failed. Industrious 
Negroes, of course, raised some provisions, hogs, and poultry 
about their own huts or on allotments. Even so, he thought 
a slave was as well off as a free Negro and better than an 
English laborer with a family. The usual allowance of a 
waistcoat, Osnaburg breeches, and a cotton or woolen vest 
left the slave underclothed. The annual expense of support- 
ing a slave was computed by some at £4, or two days’ labor 
out of six. Many slaves were let out to hire. The only 
instance of task work that Braithwaite was aware of was where 
hired slaves were paid by the acre for holing; for this their 


40 Wm. Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, pp. 38, 39-42, 89-90. 
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owners were paid £3 or £3 10s. currency per acre; they were 
fed by the person who hired them; working tools were sup- 
plied by the slave’s owner. The Negroes had to themselves 
Sundays, holidays, the day after Christmas or ‘‘ boxing day”’ 
in England, and Good Friday; other authorities include 
Saturday afternoon. Slaves usually worked ‘“‘from sun to 
sun,” allowing for breakfast and two hours at noon. After 
six o’clock they were at liberty. In sickness they were given 
great care. 

Conditions in the Leeward Islands were elicited from an 
important proprietor named Charles Spooner. Here salt 
provisions were dealt out to the slaves once a week in addition 
to a superabundance of their own cultivated provisions, hogs, 
goat’s milk, and poultry, some of which they sold at local 
fairs and purchased checks, cottons, and salt fish. Each 
slave had a thatched hut of stone or wood and sufficient 
clothing. The maintenance of a slave in food, clothing, and 
medical attention amounted to £4 to £5 a year, more in the 
Leeward Islands where several kinds of provisions had to be 
imported than in Jamaica which raised more of its own food. 
Slaves were hired out in Grenada at £9 currency (£5 10s. 
Sterling) and in St. Christopher at £4 10s. (£2 11s. 5d. Ster- 
ling) per acre a year for holing cane land. The renter fed 
and maintained them at £10 to £12 a year. But the number 
of Negroes hired was small in each island. Slaves were 
allowed a day or part of a day each week to work for them- 
selves. ‘‘In practice the Negroe owns his provisions and live 
stock of his own raising and sells it. It is the practice to 
assign them a piece of land. Thus Negro slaves sometimes 
acquire £400 to £500 of property. Richer Negroes buy the 
land of the poorer which sometimes necessitates a redistribu- 
tion.”’ In one of Spooner’s estates in St. Christopher of 500 
acres and 160 to 170 slaves the Negroes were allowed as much 
land as they could cultivate. In another of his plantations 
of 200 acres and 200 slaves they had 40 acres, besides which 
‘“‘we frequently plant pieces of the Cane Land with Yams &e., 
and distribute them among the Negroes.’”’ ‘‘Whenever we 


“ John Braithwaite, testimony, Feb. 21, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 37 et seq. 
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purchase a New Negro we fix him with an Old one, who 
teaches him the manner of living, and the Customs of the 
Island.” If, when left alone, he grew poor, he received special 
attention and assistance from the overseers in provisions and 
clothes. Slaves in St. Christopher, according to Spooner, 
were very well treated and contented.” 

On the care of diseased and worn out slaves Mr. Spooner 
spoke at length. In addition to the ills of which white men 
were heirs, Negroes were particularly susceptible to leprosy, 
yaws, worms, mal d’estomac, guinea worms, and smallpox. 
The climate, drinking new rum, and being out at night 
exposed the Negro especially to sickness. Every estate had 
a hospital, or ‘‘Hot House” as it was called, for Negro cases 
that needed isolation. Each estate had a surgeon or one 
who visited twice a week and oftener in emergencies at a 
fixed salary. Medicines were sent out from England each 
year by the proprietors. Old and superannuated slaves were 
maintained by their masters.“ As we thus read Charles 
Spooner’s answers in the inquiry, we seem to be listening to 
a benevolent rural aristocrat of the revolutionary period in 
English agriculture actuated by scientific methods and prin- 
ciples not least of which was the new spirit of humanitarianism 
in the treatment of his laboring people. 

The number and influence of enlightened proprietors was 
undoubtedly increasing rapidly in the late eighteenth century. 
Notwithstanding the conservatism of overseers, the treatment 
of slaves was on the whole less barbarous. But the new spirit 
in industry was but barely emerging in a society still com- 
mitted to selfish exploitation and long to remain so. Atroci- 
ties occasionally occurred and the whites held no monopoly 
of theircommission. Thus tradition records the strangulation 
by a negress of her mistress, Mrs. Rosa Palmer, May 1, 1790, 
in the arbor of her residence at Rose Hall, Jamaica.‘ Slaves 
were still fettered and shackled.“ That the use of the whip 

42 Charles Spooner, testimony, Feb. 25, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, pp. 165-175. 

4 Tbid., pp. 176-177. 


“ Lawrence-Archer, Monumental Inscriptions of the B. W. I., p. 317. 
4 M. G. Lewis, Journal, 203. 
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continued to be regarded as the very basis of order need 
occasion no surprise; even among British soldiers and marines 
of the period the lash remained an important instrument of 
discipline. ‘‘I am indeed assured,” said Lewis, ‘‘that to 
manage a West India estate without the occasional use of the 
cart whip, however rarely, is impossible.” “© But this en- 
lightened absentee decided to try the experiment; he abolished 
the use of the cart-whip on his ‘‘Cornwall”’ estate in Jamaica. 
The sequel, in his own words, was: ‘“ But now they think that 
I shall protect them against all punishment, and have made 
regularly ten hogsheads of sugar a week less than they did 
before my coming upon the estate.’’ 47 On another occasion 
Lewis paid a brief visit to his estate called ‘‘Hordley” in St. 
Thomas in the East, and gives us an example of the kind of 
disorder that sometimes prevailed under the best intentioned 
of absentee proprietors. ‘‘Here,” he said, “‘I expected to 
find a perfect paradise, and I found a perfect hell. Report 
had assured me that Hordley was the best managed estate in 
the island; and, so far as the soil was concerned, report 
appeared to have said true: but my trustee had also assured 
me that my Negroes were the most contented and best 
disposed, and here there was a lamentable incorrectness in 
the account. I found them in a perfect uproar; complaints 
of all kinds stunned me from all quarters: all the blacks 
accused all the whites, and all the whites accused all the 
blacks; and, as far as I could make out, both parties were 
extremely in the right.”” During his week’s visit Lewis found 
his trustee guilty of indolence; he discharged one bookkeeper 
and the ‘‘chief black governor,” gave the Negroes new hold- 
ings, additional allowances of food and presents of money, 
and left them apparently content and in good humor.*® But 
his leniency and altruism were followed by demoralization and 
a marked decline in production; and the benevolent gentle- 
man planter seems finally to have been disillusioned and 
declared that slaves in general appeared to be incapable of 
“ Ibid., pp. 119, 162. 
47 [bid., pp. 140-141, 231. 


48 M. G. Lewis, Journal, pp. 365-366; Cundall, Historic Jamaica, pp. 251-252. 
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practical gratitude. Upon inquiring into the case of a boy 
who complained of hunger he found that the lad had really 
received his rations regularly but, as was not uncommon, 
sold them in town to get liquor.*® Again, ‘‘The quantity of 
sugar which they purloin during the crop, and dispose of at 
the Bay for a mere trifle, is enormous.’’ And so on.5° 

The trouble with much of the humanitarianism of the 
absentee gentlemen planters was that it was doctrinaire. 
Its spirit was not invalid but its application required patient 
living with the problem, common sense, gratification over 
little gains in morale, hardships and deprivations which 
residence on a tropical frontier entailed. But to endure these 
things and slowly translate idealism into practical living 
seemed to exceed the strength and spirit of the wealthy heirs 
of the pioneers. 

A growing scarcity of slaves, after the abolition of the 
trade in 1807, did much to improve the treatment of the 
remaining slaves. Whatever the hardships in two centuries 
of slavery, the Negro race had come through with an un- 
quenchable optimism and capacity for joy. ‘I never saw 
people look more happy in my life,’’ wrote Lewis in his diary, 
‘and I believe their condition to be much more comfortable 
than that of the labourers of Great Britain.” *! The gradual 
elevation of such a people from slavery to freedom constituted 
a magnificent challenge. The principles of such a social 
evolution—individual private holdings, fixity of tenure, fixed 
services or the task system, right to life, property, and the 
jurisdiction of public justice—all had received unofficial recog- 
nition by 1800 and had already emerged to some extent in 
practice. That the development thus commenced should 
have been blighted for lack of leadership is one of the tragedies 
of social history. Nor was political emancipation any answer 
to the challenge; on the contrary, it marked for a long period 
a fanatical abandonment of the Negro problem. 

* Lewis, pp. 128-129. 


60 Thid., p. 155. 
% Jbid., p. 115. 




















CHAPTER IV 


THe BREEDING AND VITALITY OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
SLAVES IN THE British West INDIES 


It was the aim of the early planters in general to maintain 
conditions that would favor the self-perpetuation of the 
Negro population. This result was never quite achieved 
during the period of slavery but, in the approach to its 
realization, two sections of the British West Indies may be 
differentiated: one, the island of Jamaica where there was an 
abundance of fresh soil—the frontier, as it were, for the 
expansion of sugar culture, making an insatiable demand for 
fresh slaves for the arduous task of clearing under conditions 
unfavorable to breeding; the other, the older sugar islands 
like Barbadoes, Antigua and the Leeward group, which had 
been completely reduced to cultivation and where the Negro 
population more nearly, though not actually, reproduced itself 
and which probably would have tended in time, through 
overpopulation, to become the breeding ground of Creole 
slaves. So active was the demand for labor, however, that 
no section in the period of slavery really experienced over 
population and became the breeding section to another; until 
1807 Africa remained the eradle of the slave population.’ 

Among the earliest planters, according to Ligon, it was 
the policy to buy an equal number of male and female slaves.’ 
Women were valuable as laborers and tended to produce 
general contentment aside from their effect on population. 
Richard Blome in 1672 mentioned the desire to increase 
population as the motive behind the policy: ‘‘ For the encrease 
of the stock of Negroes, they generally take as many Men as 
Women.” * Hans Sloane said it was to maintain the morale 
of the males that ‘“‘wives’”’ were provided: ‘The care of the 

1 Edwards, West Indies, Bk. IV, Chs. I-V, gives the most complete con- 
temporary picture of Negro life in the West Indies in the late eighteenth century. 


? Richard Ligon, Hist. of Barbadoes, ed. Lond., 1657, p. 47. 
+ Richard Blome, Description of Jamaica, Lond., 1672. 
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Masters and Overseers about their Wives, is what keeps their 
plantations chiefly in good order; whence they ever buy 
Wives in proportion to their Men, lest the Men should wander 
to neighbouring Plantations, and neglect to serve them.” 4 

But the eighteenth century witnessed a change in policy; 
the early practice of buying men and women in equal numbers 
was abandoned in favor of a larger proportion of men. John 
Stewart and John Wright, agents in Jamaica for the Royal 
African Company, in a report to the company in 1714 ex- 
pressed the ‘‘Desire that, in the purchase of Negroes [in 
Africa] there may be three men to one woman, no old people 
nor young children.’”’> Such advice, of course, reflects the 
sentiment of Jamaican planters whom experience had evi- 
dently taught that it was cheaper to buy than to breed slaves. 
The ratio between imported men and women continued to 
widen until, in 1764, Hippesley declared that there had been 
as a rule five or six times as many males as females exported 
from Africa. This, he said, favored polygamy in Africa 
which in turn tended to increase population there; ‘un- 
married’’ Africans were seldom seen; even the poorest had 
one or two wives. ‘‘ Africa,” said Hippesley, ‘‘not only can 
continue supplying the West Indies in the quantities she has 
hitherto, but, if necessity required it, could spare thousands, 
nay, millions more, and go on doing the same to the end of 
time.’’® Under these circumstances, the planters came to 
give no encouragement to breeding.’ In Antigua, also, one 
of the older settlements, the colonial agent stated that the 
number of females imported in 1788 was about one-third less 
than the number of males.* This ratio is also confirmed by 
statistics of importations at Grenada in the same period: in 
the years 1784 to June 1, 1788, the importation amounted to 
49 cargoes containing 13,561 slaves valued at £463,419, of 

‘ Hans Sloane, Voyage to . . . Jamaica, Lond., 1707, I, xlviii. 

5 John Stewart and John Wright to Roy. Afr. Co., Jamaica, May 29, 1714, 
Public Record Office, London, R. A. C. Papers 8, f. 161. 

6 John Hippesley, Essays, Lond., 1764, p. 15. 

7 Ibid., p. 6. 

8’ Wm. Hutchinson, agent for Antigua, testimony, May 16, 1788, P. R. O. 
London, B. T., 6: 10, p. 478. 
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whom there were 5850 men and 2365 boys, or 8215 males, 
and 3371 women and 1975 girls, or 5346 females.® This ratio 
was wider than in South Carolina where Reverend James 
Stuart stated that the numbers of males and females were 
about equal and cited several instances of high birth rates on 
South Carolina plantations.!° 

The inability of the slave population to reproduce itself 
is revealed by comparisons of statistics of population and of 
importations over long periods. Jamaica, for example, had 
in 1690 about 40,000 slaves. From 1690 to 1820 the island 
imported about 800,000, yet in 1820 the Negro population was 
only about 340,000. The failure of population to increase 
more was largely due to inequality in numbers of the sexes; 
in Jamaica alone, in 1789, the excess of males over females 
was 30,000." 

The principles of selection in buying new slaves seem to 
have been well understood by the mid-eighteenth century. 
These principles were set forth in Dr. James Grainger’s Essay 
on West Indian Diseases in 1764; to the extent, that they 
were observed, it would seem that a practical sort of eugenics 
operated in the selection and breeding of slaves. Dr. Grainger 
was a pioneer in the now important study of tropical disease 
and hygiene. He distinguished varieties of Guinea Negroes 
according to their physical and mental reactions to the West 
India environment and servile status. ‘‘Thus the Corman- 
tees, who are a brave and free people at home, cannot submit 
to the unavoidable severities of bondage; while the Minnals 
are too apt to destroy themselves upon the least, and even 
without any provocation.”” Mandingoes nearly all had 
worms; Congo Negroes were liable to dropsy; planters there- 
fore should be cautious not to select such varieties, except in 
necessity when they might buy young ones only. Among 
Iboes only the women in general worked; they, therefore, 
should be preferred to men at sales. ‘‘And yet there is a 
great risque in buying women; for, from the scantiness of 


® Memorial of Council and Assembly of Grenada to B. T., read Sept. 23, 
1788, B. T., 6: 11. 

10 Rev. James Stuart, testimony, June 24, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, pp. 667-668. 

uJ. K. Ingram, Slavery, Lond., 1895, pp. 149, 153. 
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their cloathing in their own country, not to mention other 
reasons, they often labour under incurable obstructions of the 
menses, whence proceed barrenness and many disorders.” 
Healthy Negroes only should be chosen. The marks of 
health were a glossy sleekness of unblemished skin, clear 
eyes, red tongue, open chest, small belly, and free use of their 
limbs. It was best to buy boys not much over fifteen, and 
girls not over twelve years of age. 

On the ‘“‘seasoning”’ of new Negroes Grainger was explicit. 
When brought to the plantations they should be clothed and 
put under the care of an elderly person, preferably from their 
own country, who should be responsible for their diet. This 
should be as nearly as possible like that of their home country 
and might be learned from their kindred. In general, it was 
advisable to bleed new Negroes; the quantity of blood drawn 
should never amount to more than four ounces even from the 
stoutest. Castor oil was extensively used as a purgative. 
It was especially recommended that new slaves be dosed 
twice a week for six weeks with ‘‘a decoction of worm-grass, 
clarified with lemon juice, or cow-itch sheathed with me- 
lasses.’’ Remedies for worms were in common use. If the 
Negroes brought palm oil with them they were to continue 
anointing with it, for bathing and oiling were supposed to 
prevent profuse perspiration, conserve strength, and preserve 
them from colds and other infirmities. It was urged that 
this practice, which was general in Africa, should be retained 
in the West Indies. Each Negro must have a blanket to 
sleep in and a mat to lie on. Negroes bought in crop time 
were likely to be healthier than those bought in the rainy 
season, because the climate was healthier, provisions plentiful, 
and cane juice, which they were urged to drink, acted as a 
tonic. 

“New Negroes, in particular,” said Dr. Grainger, ‘‘must 
be managed with the utmost humanity. To put a hoe in the 
hands of a new Negroe, and to oblige him to work with a 
seasoned gang, is to murder that Negroe. The African must 
be familiarized to labour by gentle degrees.”” The observance 
of this precept is doubtful. It was in the clearing of new soil 
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that the mortality of slaves was greatest. Proprietors of 
wooded estates, as in the Grenadines in Grainger’s time, 
were advised first to permit slaves to make a clearing for their 
huts and provisions. They should be guarded against rain 
and dampness and have warm blankets to wear in case they 
came home with their coarse linen wet. In the fields they 
should wear ‘‘Edinburghs.”’ 2, Wise masters would feed their 
Negroes well. Even a slave acclimated in one island was 
exposed to considerable risk if transplanted to another colony. 
Creoles carried from their native island to another commonly 
had to undergo a seasoning; in fact slaves moved from one 
plantation to another on the same island sometimes became 
sickly. During such changes the utmost humanity should 
be observed. Negroes should never be sent to mountain 
plantations where they were very liable to catch cold and 
contract “‘fluxes’’ that were hard to cure and sometimes fatal. 
No Negro was regarded as seasoned till he had lived at least 
a year in the West India climate. 

Marriage among the Negroes commonly perpetuated the 
characteristics of the institution as it existed in Africa and, 
in the long period before Christian missions, little or no 
attempt was made to inculcate Anglo-Saxon conceptions of 
marriage. On the contrary, it was the white managers who 
tended to adopt the more primitive sexual relations as is 
evidenced by the increase of mulattoes. Marriage was under 
no regulation. ‘‘A man may have what wives he pleaseth, 
and either of them may break the yoke at their caprice.” 
Intercourse, according to the travellers, was quite pro- 
miscuous.'* Marriages were attended with neither ceremony 
nor contract; the parties simply agreed to live together, ‘‘ but 

in general both parties take great liberties with each other.”’ 
Polygamy was sometimes practiced by West Indian slaves. 
Yet the birth rate among Negroes was low and was attributed 
in part to promiscuous concubinage and overwork." 


12 The reference is probably to ‘“Osnaburgs,” coarse linen overalls. 

13 Grainger, Essay on West India Diseases, Lond., 1764, pp. 7-13. The 
humanitarian note is pronounced throughout Grainger’s writings. 

4 James Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, p. 284. 

1’ Charles Spooner, planter, testimony, Feb. 25, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, pp. 181-182. 

16 John Braithwaite, testimony, Mar. 11, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 382 e¢ seq. 
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The offspring of slaves revealed great variations of color. 
The Kingston parish register of baptisms mentions black 
or Negro, mulatto, sambo, quadroon, mustee or mestee, 
brown, ‘‘of colour,”’ and Indian.” The mulatto was the off- 
spring of a white man and a black woman; the mulatto and a 
black produced a sambo; from the mulatto and a white came 
the quadroon; from the quadroon and white the mustee; 
the child of a mustee by a white man was called a musteefino. 
The children of a musteefino in Jamaica were free by law 
and ranked as white persons to all intents and purposes. 
It was sometimes asserted that two mulattoes could never 
have children, but Lewis states that the idea was an un- 
founded inference from the preference of mulatto women for 
white men and that mulattoes bred together as well as blacks 
and whites. But the offspring were almost universally weak 
and effeminate and difficult to rear. On a sugar estate one 
black was considered as more than equal to two mulattoes. 
Female mulattoes were often beautiful in form and displayed 
ease and grace of movement, but ‘‘lacked bosoms.” 18 Mu- 
latto marriages under decent conditions were, according to 
Ramsay, extremely prolific with numerous healthy offspring. 
He could recollect over six such families in which there was 
no doubt about the children’s legitimacy.’ 

Mulatto girls were very generally the willing or unwilling 
victims of illicit relations with white men. These they pre- 
ferred to mulatto mates who were compelled to associate 
with black women who, in turn, preferred them to the pure 
blacks. In fact, there seems to have been a growing desire 
among colored women to live with men a shade lighter than 
themselves and the ambition to have a ‘“‘fair chile”’ is still 
widespread in Jamaica.” References to promiscuity are 

17 Cundall, Historic Jamaica, Kingston, 1915, p. 166. 

18 Lewis, Journal, pp. 106-107, 171-172. 

19 J. Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, p. 239. 

20See Alice Spinner, A Study in Colour, Lond., 1894, passim, a fascinating 
study of Negro habits and taste by the wife of a British officer. Lewis states 
that Negro women were ever ambitious to become “wives” to white bookkeepers 


rather than Negroes and have “fair chillen.”” The white also could give them 
more presents. They sometimes deserted Negro husbands to live with white 
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numerous. At its worst, sexual relationship with white men 
was a matter of commercialized traffic, the following descrip- 
tion of which was given by Ramsay in 1784: ‘‘Mulattoe 
girls, during the flower of their age, are universally sacrificed 
to the lust of white men; in some instances to that of their 
own fathers. In our town, the sale of their first commerce 
with the other sex, at an unripe age, is an article of trade for 
their mothers and elder sisters; nay, it is not an uncommon 
thing for their mistresses, chaste matrons, to hire them out, 
and take an account of their gains; or, if they be free, they 
hire their service and their persons, to some one of the 
numerous band of bachellors. In this commerce they often 
contract diseases, and generally continue in it till they grow 
haggard and worn out. Thus few mulattoes marry in their 
own rank, and fewer in a state of health favorable to popula- 
tion.” * 

But the association of mulatto women and white men 
was not uncommonly without a certain degree of honor, 
affection, and permanence. Lewis instanced several illustra- 
tions of women thus serving as ‘‘housekeepers.’”’ He met 
‘‘a very pretty brown girl, by name Elizabeth Thompson. 
She told me that she was only residing with her parents during 
her husband’s absence; for she was (it seems) the soi-disant 
wife of an English merchant in Kingston, and had a house 
at Tachy’s Bridge. This kind of establishment is the highest 
object of the brown females of Jamaica; they seldom marry 
men of their own colour, but lay themselves out to captivate 
some white person, who takes them for mistresses, under the 
appelation of housekeepers. Soon after my arrival at Corn- 
wall,”’ continued Lewis, ‘‘I asked my attorney whether a 
clever looking brown woman, who seemed to have great 
authority in the house, belonged to me?—No; she was a free 
men. ‘My black page, Cubina, is married; I told him I hoped he had married 
a pretty woman; why had he not married Mary Wiggins, a pretty mulatto? 
He seemed quite shocked at the very idea. ‘Oh, Massa, me black, Mary Wiggins 
sambo; that not allowed.’ Nor can the separation of castes in India be more 
rigidly observed than that of complexional shades among the Creoles.” Lewis, 


Journal, pp. 78-79. 
21 J. Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, p. 239. 
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woman.—Was she in my service, then?—No; she was not in 
my service. I began to grow impatient.—but what does she 
do at Cornwall? Of what use is she in the house?—‘ Why sir, 
as to use—of no great use, sir; and then after a pause, he 
added in a lower voice, ‘It is the custom, sir, in this country 
for unmarried men to have housekeepers, and Nancy is mine.’ 
But he was unjust in saying that Nancy was of no use on the 
estate; for she is perpetually in the hospital, nurses the chil- 
dren, can bleed, and mix up medicines, and (as I am assured) 
she is of more service to the sick than all the doctors. These 
brown housekeepers generally attach themselves so sincerely 
to the interests of their protectors, and make themselves so 
useful, that they in common retain their situation; and their 
children (if slaves) are always honoured by their fellows with 
the title of Miss. My mulatto housemaid is always called 
‘Miss Polly,’ by her fellow-servant Phyllis. This kind of 
connection is considered by a brown girl in the light of 
marriage. They will tell you with an air of vanity, ‘I am 
Mr. Such-a-one’s Love!’ and always speak of him as being 
her husband; and I am told, that, except on these terms, it is 
extremely difficult to obtain the favours of a woman of colour. 
To gain the situation of housekeeper to a white man, ‘directs 
her aim; this makes her happiness, and this her fame.’’’ ” 
For descriptions of the perpetuation of this mode of life in 
our own time one should read Alice Spinner’s delightful Study 
in Colour. 

The consequence of such unions was that the white stock 
of the West Indies was largely absorbed by the black race. 
In the register of baptisms for Kingston parish, begun in 
1785, two out of the first seven entries are of children of 
married women, a ratio of legitimacy which according to the 
Registrar General’s returns would be about the normal record 
of present day legitimacy among Jamaica Negroes.” ‘This 
island, from one end to the other,” said a Jamaican in the 
period following emancipation, ‘‘is strewn with wives without 
husbands, and children without paternity. For a hundred 


2 Lewis, Journal, pp. 169-170. 
23 Cundall, Historic Jamaica, 1915, p. 166. 
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and fifty years inheritances have been taken not by what 
ought to have been law, but by a rule that opinion had created 
and made legal in despite of law, and families that maintained 
all the proprieties of family unions, faithful in each other’s 
affection—avowing their children as theirs, have been bas- 
tardized. .. .”’** Throughout the British West Indies the 
more cultivated mulattoes or Creoles of mixed blood have 
become a middle class group, separated from, and superior 
to, the black peasantry. Individuals of the colored race 
who have risen to prominence in political or professional life 
have been members of the mixed blood caste.” 

The breeding of slaves in the West Indies was never 
sufficient to maintain an adequate labor supply. The early 
policy of importing women for this purpose was, as we have 
seen, abandoned and those purchased in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were destined primarily for field work or domestic service. 
“The labour of Females,’”’ wrote Governor Parry of Barba- 
does, ‘‘. . . in the works of the field is the same as that of 
the Men.” ** The expense of rearing slaves in the islands 
was regarded as greater than the cost of a constant importa- 
tion of fresh Negroes from Africa.?’7 In view of this convic- 
tion, planters offered no inducements to their slave women 
to rear large families, and many proprietors discouraged 
Negro women from breeding.?* Even in the long settled 
islands where over-population among the slaves and favorable 
conditions for breeding for the market might be expected to 
exist, such was not the case. Charles Spooner, a Leeward 
Islands planter, stated in 1788 that Barbadoes, Antigua, St. 


* Richard Hill (of Spanish Town), Lights and Shadows in Jamaica History, 
1859, p. 63. 

% E. B. Reuter, The Superiority of the Mulatto, in Am. Jour. Sociology, 
Vol. 23, pp. 85-86. On the color problem in the West Indies see also William 
Thorp, How Jamaica Solves the Negro Problem, World’s Work, VIII, 408- 
413; W. P. Livingstone, The West Indian and American Negro, N. Am. Rev., 
CLXXXV, 647; A. H. Stone, Studies in the American Race Problem, p. 27, and 
Sir Sidney Olivier, White Capital and Coloured Labour, Lond., 1906. 

2 Gov. D. Parry to B. T., Barbadoes, read Oct. 24, 1788, B. T., 6: 11. 

27 Sir James Stewart, Inquiry into the Princ. of Pol. Econ., Lond., 1767, I, 167. 

28 William Beckford, Remarks upon the Situation of Negroes in Jamaica, 
Lond., 1788, pp. 24-25. 
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Kitts, Nevis, and Montserrat, where cultivation had long 
since reached its height, were still importing slaves ‘‘ merely 
to keep up their Stock.” 2° The West Indies, in other words, 
never developed a breeding belt for Creole slaves such as the 
over-populated tobacco belt of Maryland, Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky became for the cotton states of the American union. 
After the abolition of the slave trade and under humane 
treatment, if slavery had continued longer than it did, it is 
conceivable that Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands might 
have become the breeding ground of West India slaves. 

Slave women ordinarily began to breed at the age of 
sixteen to eighteen, but the birth rate was generally small 
and was normally below the death rate. Speaking of his 
own estates and those under his care, Charles Spooner stated 
that the death rate among slaves was six per cent and the 
birth rate only four per cent. The mortality among new 
slaves was greater than among seasoned Negroes. The pro- 
portion of births among Creole slaves was greater than among 
imported Negroes. ‘‘The causes which impede the Natural 
Increase of Negroes,”’ said Spooner, “‘are, the larger proportion 
of Males to Females on most Estates, the premature and 
promiscuous Commerce of the Sexes, the indiscriminate 
Prostitution of the Women in the younger part of their Lives, 
their frequent total Barrenness brought on by Debauchery, 
repeated abortions and Venereal Diseases, the immoderate 
use of New Rum, which brings on Debility and old Age long 
before Nature would otherwise give way.’’ Most of these 
menaces to population were beyond correction, according to 
Spooner; the only remedies he could suggest were the main- 
tenance of a better proportion between males and females 
and prohibition of the sale of rum to slaves. Perhaps the 
most fatal malady among Negro children was the jaw-fall, 
or lock jaw, ‘“‘ which carries off, I should suppose near one half 
of the Children of all Negroes whether Free or Slave.’’ *° 

29 Charles Spooner, testimony, Mar. 1, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, pp. 192-193. 

80 Jbid., Feb. 25, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, pp. 179-184. For a contemporary de- 


scription of jaw-fall see Dr. Benjamin Moseley, Treatise on Tropical Diseases, 
Lond., 1788, pp. 509-512. Moseley had a long residence in Jamaica. 
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That hard field labor diminished the fecundity of women 
was credited by Long, who claimed that, where production 
was not pushed beyond two hogsheads of sugar to three slaves, 
the stock could be maintained by breeding.*! 

That the opposition of the planters to breeding was a 
primary cause of the low birth rate among slaves was the 
opinion of many contemporary observers. ‘‘When I was in 
the West Indies,’’ stated Sir George Younge who often visited 
the islands before 1768, ‘‘the Planters did not seem desirous 
to encourage the Breeding of Slaves, but thought it cheaper 
to purchase.” * Reverend James Ramsay, who lived at St. 
Kitts in the years 1762-1781, said there was not the least 
regard paid to breeding, except where the manager’s or 
planter’s wife by an oversight of the infants encouraged it. 
Of African slaves, that is not Creole, he added that not one 
in ten left posterity; Creoles who constituted four-fifths of the 
slaves were more prolific but failed to sustain population. 
He had witnessed ‘‘Wretches who are upraided, cursed and 
ill treated . . . for being found in a condition to become 
mothers.” * It was not that slave women could not rear 
large families under favorable conditions. ‘‘I have known 
Negro Women,” said John Braithwaite, a Barbadoes planter, 
“have eight, nine, or ten children but that is not common: 
They begin breeding earlier, but do not continue to breed so 
long as women in this country.” He attributed the low 
birth rate to promiscuity and overwork.* 

A few statistics on breeding are available for one of 
Edward Long’s estates during the years 1766, 1767, and 1768. 
Here the whole number of males was 123, and of females 
140 of whom 77 were of child-bearing age. The comparative 
figures for births and deaths on the estate during this period 
were: 

31 Cited by James Ramsay, May 31, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, p. 625. 

* Sir George Younge, testimony, May 31, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, pp.588—589. 


33 Rev. James Ramsay, testimony, May 31, 1788, Jbid., pp. 614, 619. 
* John Braithwaite, testimony, Mar. 11, 1788, Jbid., 6: 9, p. 387. 
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Births Boys Girls Deaths 
Se eer 5 3 2 6 
. See 6 3 3 8 
er 7 3 4 z 
18 9 9 21 

















Thus 77 women produced only an average of six births per 
year. The births of boys and girls were equal. The number 
of deaths exceeded the births by one per year; the deaths 
averaged seven per annum or about 1 in 38 of the total slave 
population.® 

With the abolition of the slave trade in 1807, the supply 
of fresh Africans became scarce, prices rose, and the attitude 
of planters toward breeding naturally became more favorable. 
During his visit in 1816 to his Jamaican estates, Monk Lewis 
noted in his journal that when Negro women became pregnant 
they notified the overseer of the fact and were relieved of 
severe labor. Among the Negroes they were known as “‘ belly- 
women.” On the tenth or fourteenth day after delivery, 
mothers were rewarded by presents of clothes, provisions, and 
sometimes money, and some badge to secure their kindly 
treatment.** Perhaps no finer illustration can be found of 
the humanitarian effect of the abolition of the African trade 
in slaves than this change of policy toward breeding. The 
same attitude is reflected, as we have already seen, in Rough- 
ley’s Planter’s Guide of 1823 in the directions he lays down 
for the scrupulous care of slave mothers and their infants. 
Under such humane conditions, in place of a ruthless sacrifice 
of motherhood and child life to industrial greed, it is not 
unlikely that many of the older islands might have reared an 
adequate supply of Creole laborers. In our own time Barba- 
does, for example, has become one of the most densely popu- 
lated areas on the earth and we have recently witnessed the 
extraordinary contribution of its surplus man-power in the 
building of the Panama Canal, in the completion of which 


% Long Papers, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 12,431, f. 235, also 18,273, p. 98. 
%* M. G. Lewis, Journal, pp. 124-125. 
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Creoles from practically all the British West Indies had an 
indispensable share. 

Old African names long survived in use for Negro children, 
though Christian names began to appear in the parish registers 
in the late eighteenth century. Negro children were given 
names according to the day of the week on which they were 
born. In the lore of obeah practices it is said that the 
obeahman or sorcerer did not use a Negro’s common or 
Christian name when he wanted to bewitch him, but his 
“born day” name. The following list of ‘‘born day’ names 
was supplied by two Jamaican school-mistresses: 


Boys Girls 
SE ig nkdeveacedsabadeawdee Quashy Quashiba 
.... SOME rere Tee Quaco Juba 
IS go diss swine. cena soekeee Cubena Cuba 
WVORRIIOOIIY 5 io. 4.5 40 4 s's0.0 Seo ona Cudjo Bennie 
NNN 5a) ss. 3 Ke ag eons Quaw Abba 
Se erry eee Cuffy Pheba 
ee ee I Quamin Bennaba *7 


Probably accompanying these and in addition to them, such 
names were coming into vogue as Punch, Plato, Priam, Pam, 
Hemp, Hercules, Minerva, Moll, Psyche, Judah, Phillis, and 
Venus.*® 
That slaves were a highly perishable population in the 
heyday of the old sugar industry is indicated throughout the 
contemporary sources. Edward Lyttleton, toward the close 
of the seventeenth century, gives a typical account of the 
liabilities of primitive Africans suddenly brought in contact 
with a more complicated society: ‘‘Our Negroes, which cost 
us so dear, are also extremely casual. When a man hath 
bought a parcel of the best and ablest he can get for the 
money; let him take all the care he can, he shall lose a full 
third part of them, before they ever come to do him service. 
When they are season’d, and used to the country, they stand 
much better, but to how many chances are they still subject? 
37M. W. Beckwith, Jamaica Anansi Stories, Memoirs Am. Folk Lore Soc., 
Vol. XVII, N. Y., 1925, p. 176, n. 2; Cundall, Historic Jamaica, Kingston, 1915, 
p. 166. West India land deeds, in the Yale collection, contain long lists of the 


names of slaves attached to each estate. 
8 Lewis, Journal, p. 126 et passim. 
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If a stiller slip into a rum cistern, it is sudden death: for it 
stifles ina moment. Ifa mill-feeder be catch’d by the finger, 
his whole body is drawn in, and he is squees’d to pieces. 
If a boyler get any part into the scalding sugar, it sticks like 
glue or birdlime, and ’tis hard to save either limb or life. 
They will quarrel and kill one another, upon small occasions: 
by many accidents they are disabled, and become a burden: 
they will hang themselves, no creature knows why. And 
sometimes there comes a mortality amongst them, which 
sweeps a great part of them away.” To purchase fresh 
Negroes the poor planter was constantly running into debt.*® 

In addition to diseases peculiar to Africans, the Negroes 
were particularly susceptible to white men’s maladies many 
of which proved especially deadly to slaves. It has been 
observed that native groups, living long in isolation, when 
exposed to comparatively harmless European affections like 
colds and measles, against which they have evolved no 
defense, often suffer the effects of a deadly epidemic.*° 
Negroes must have experienced something of this kind in their 
early association with white planters and traders. The 
diseases more frequently mentioned were colds, jaw-fall or 
lock jaw, especially among infants, yaws, cocoa-bag, guiney 
worms, smallpox, leprosy, venereal diseases, menstrual ob- 
structions, promiscuous venery, and ulcers. Then there was 
malnutrition often caused by radical changes of diet, the 
sacrifice of fresh provision grounds to greed for sugar produc- 
tion, scarcity of supplies in wartime, and the excessive use of 
new rum. Besides these and accompanying them was often 
an unhealthy psychological state produced by captivity, 
deprivation of women and children, overwork, alcoholism, 
and cruel treatment; a despondency culminating in suicide 
was not uncommon.“ The intemperate drinking of new rum 

39 Edward Lyttleton, Groans of the Plantations, Lond., 1689, p. 19. 

40 The investigations of the Bishop Museum at Honolulu among the native 
races of the Pacific Islands afford illustrations of sweeping fatalities among 
natives who were exposed to the simpler maladies of merchants and missionaries. 

“ Cf. Walter Bagehot, Econ. Studies, Lond., 1880, ed. 1908, p. 188, on the 
decay of lower races in contact with advanced societies. Suicides were most 


frequent among Iboes during seasoning. Wm. Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, 
Lond., 1788, p. 23. 
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caused endless trouble to whites and blacks alike, particularly 
to newly arrived Africans. Barbadoes in 1692 passed an act 
prohibiting the sale of rum or other liquors to slaves, under a 
fine of twenty shillings; buying liquor of a slave was punish- 
able by the same fine plus ten lashes.“ But such a sumptuary 
law was unenforceable and the sources contain numerous 
allusions to the evils of intemperance.“ 

Infant mortality among Negroes was heavy, aggravated 
no doubt before the nineteenth century by the inability of 
mothers who were field hands to care properly for their 
babies. Jaw-fall or lock jaw, according to Charles Spooner 
of the Leeward Islands, carried off nearly one-half of the 
children of all the Negroes whether free or slave. The disease 
was confined mainly to Negroes, and for it no remedy had 
been found.** Stephen Fuller, a Jamaican proprietor, testified 
in 1788 that ‘‘of the children born here it has been remarked, 
that 1/3* die of the Tetanus or locked Jaw, before the 9th day 
from their birth and of those who survive this period, one half 
too frequently perish by worms, or the yaws before they 
attain the Age of five years—whether these Disorders are 
equally destructive to the Children of free Negroes the 
Medical practitioners can best Ascertain.’’ White children 
were less liable to these distempers. Negro children were 
sometimes born with hereditary venereal diseases.“ The 
carelessness of Negro mothers, moreover, even in the more 
humane period of slavery, took its toll of infant life; lock jaw 
following a careless exposure to cold continued to be common 
in the nineteenth century. One of Lewis’ slave women had 
borne ten children but only one was alive; another had seven 
but only one lived to puberty. ‘‘And the instances of those 
who have had four, five, six children, without succeeding in 
bringing them up, in spite of the utmost attention and in- 
dulgence, are very numerous, so heedless and inattentive are 

® Acts of Assembly of Barbadoes, p. 140, No. 380. 

4 Charles Leslie, Hist. Jamaica, 1740, p. 32; Wm. Beckford, Negroes in 
Jamaica, Lond., 1788, p. 59; and many other authorities. 

“ Inquiry of Feb. 25, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, pp. 184-185; Dr. Benjamin Moseley, 
Treatise on Tropical Diseases, Lond., 1788, pp. 509, 512. 

* Inquiry of Apr. 1, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, p. 25. 

42 
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the best intentioned mothers and so subject in this climate are 
infants to dangerous complaints.”’ “ 

Among the injurious habits of Negroes was the curious 
practice of dirt eating. Cakes were made of a certain clay 
and often eaten to such excess as to produce death; Edward 
Long believed that the habit added largely to the annual 
death roll of Jamaica.*? Lameness was very general among 
Negroes and was often caused by the chiga, a diminutive 
fly, laying its eggs in their feet, whereupon the flesh corrupted 
and sores ensued. Even the cleanest people had to beware 
of this infection.“ Yaws was a contagious tropical skin 
disease prevalent among the slaves.“ 

Nearly every estate had its hospital or “‘hot-house”’ for 
Negro cases that needed isolation; there was either a physician 
in residence or one who periodically visited the plantation 
at a fixed salary; medicines were sent out from England each 
year by the proprietors.°° ‘‘This morning,’ wrote Lewis, 
“‘T went to visit the hospital, and found there only eight 
patients out of three hundred Negroes, and not one of them a 
serious case.” *! Among slaves, in fact, presence in the 
hospital was no sure evidence of bona fide sickness. To test 
the illness of those in his hospital, Lewis on one occasion 
announced that there was to be a frolic at the great house 
that night. ‘‘The effect of my prescription,” he said, ‘“‘was 
magical; two thirds of the sick were hale and hearty, at work 
in the field on Saturday morning, and today not a soul re- 
mained in the hospital except the four serious cases.” * At 
another time a girl whose hand had been bitten insisted on 
going out of the hospital on a Sunday, and, although her hand 
had really healed, she cut open the wounds again with pack- 
thread and rubbed dirt into them in order to get back into 


“ M. G. Lewis, Journal, pp. 96-97. 

47 Edward Long at Inquiry of Apr. 28, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, pp. 191 et seq. 
48 Lewis, Journal, p. 215. 

49 For descriptions of cocoa-bag and yaws see ibid., p. 208. 

50 Charles Spooner at Inquiry, Feb. 25, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 177. 

51 Lewis, Journal (1816), p. 63. 

82 Tbid., p. 122. 
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the hospital again on Monday to escape work.* In estimat- 
ing the costliness of slave labor, one must not overlook this 
propensity among Negroes. The nineteenth century wit- 
nessed in the West Indies as elsewhere much improvement in 
hygienic conditions; by the middle of the century a medical 
authority stated that in a practice of twenty years in Jamaica 
he had known but two black men to die of yellow fever.* 

The mortality of Negroes during the slave regime would 
seem to a modern person, as it did to the humanitarians of 
the late eighteenth century, a serious indictment of the 
system of servitude. On the voyage from Africa to the 
colonies the loss in slaves was estimated at about twelve and 
one-half per cent. The high death rate in the islands has 
already been alluded to repeatedly. Lyttleton in 1689 placed 
it at six per cent per year: ‘‘ He that hath a hundred Negroes, 
should buy half a dozen every year to keep up his stock. 
And they will cost as it hath been noted about twenty pound 
a head.” ° Leslie, in 1740, stated that almost half of the 
newly imported Negroes died in ‘“‘seasoning’’; nor did polyg- 
amy, which he said existed, add much to restocking the 
plantation.*” Among Negroes infected with yaws, Edward 
Long put the death rate from seasoning, that is, during the 
first three years, at from a third to a half; a planter named 
Robertson placed it at two-fifths of all the slaves, an estimate 
which Reverend James Ramsay confirmed for St. Christopher 
where he resided from 1762 to 1781.58 Edward Long, who 
was more careful, wrote: ‘‘It is calculated that of all slaves 
imported, there dies every year in America the 7th part of the 
blackes imported here from Guiney”’; he regarded the state- 
ment of Ramsay and Wilberforce that about one-third of all 

53 Lewis, Journal (1816), p. 204. 

54 J. H. Buchner, Moravians in Jamaica, Lond., 1854, p. 15. 

5 Bancroft, Hist. U. S., III, 405. 

56 Edward Lyttleton, Groans of the Plantations, Lond., 1689, p. 18. 

57 Charles Leslie, Hist. Jamaica, Lond., 1740, p. 328. 

58 MS. notes of Long, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 12,431; Long, Hist. Jamaica, 
II, 434; Inquiry of 1788, B. T., 6: 10, p. 624. William Beckford believed that 
the excessive mortality of new slaves was due to their unmerciful exploitation by 


older slaves to whose instruction they were entrusted. Negroes in Jamaica, 
Lond., 1788, pp. 27-31. 
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the new Negroes imported died in three years as an exaggera- 
tion.“ Even Long admitted that one-fourth of the new 
Negroes were likely to die during the first eighteen months 
of seasoning. The total annual shrinkage of the slave stock 
of an estate, however, he placed as low as two per cent. 
Dr. Adair, for twenty years a physician in Antigua, estimated 
the annual death rate in 1788 at one and a half to two per 
cent; in some unhealthy plantations at perhaps double that 
rate. The difficulty with many contemporary estimates 
is that they fail to discriminate between new Negroes during 
seasoning and acclimated slaves. If we accept the more 
careful figures of Long and Adair, it would seem that the 
century 1689 to 1789 had witnessed some slight improvement 
in the preservation of Negro life, once it was adjusted to 
plantation environment. 

Yet the closing years of the century witnessed the con- 
tinued inability of a slave society to perpetuate its numbers 
and an industrial progress based literally on the extermination 
of human life. The fluctuations of slave population in both 
Barbadoes and Jamaica in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when fairly reliable statistics are available, is to be 
accounted for, not by reproduction, but by the increase or 
decline of slave importations into a society that tended con- 
stantly to lose numbers. The Negro population of Jamaica, 
for example, increased during the nineteen years, 1768-1787, 
from 167,000 to 250,000, or 83,000. The importations during 
the same period amounted to 129,000, which, had the initial 
population barely reproduced itself, would have increased 
the later total to 296,000 instead of only 250,000. In the 
same period the sugar estates increased from 648 to 1060 and 
production from 68,000 hogsheads to 100,000 hogsheads, an 
industrial advance that rested solely upon the fresh import 

59 MS. notes of Edward Long, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 18,960, p. 38; and 
12,431. 

60 Tbid., 12,405, f. 357. 

6 Inquiry of May 16, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, p. 445. Spooner (1788) gave the 
death rate at 6 per cent and birth rate at 4 per cent though he does not dis- 


tinguish the two classes of slaves, but adds “The New Negroes certainly die in a 
greater proportion than those that are seasoned.” B. T., 6: 9, p. 179. 
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of slaves. Similarly, over the period 1792 to 1799, the net 
importation was 84,285 which in a self-perpetuating society 
should have carried the population to nearly 400,000, whereas 
it was only 307,094 in 1801.% In Barbadoes the slave popu- 
lation declined from 68,270 in 1780 to 62,712 in 1787, a period 
when, accompanying a scarcity of supplies from North 
America, the importations fell to only 3347 or thereabout, a 
number inadequate to counteract the natural shrinkage of 
slave population.* 

The tragic import of these figures did not go unrecognized 
by intelligent planters in the humanitarian age that was 
dawning. William Beckford confessed frankly that labor in 
sugar culture was excessive and that life was sacrificed know- 
ingly to great production. ‘‘No man,” he wrote, “who is 
acquainted with the West Indies, can suppose it possible 
that, upon the average, estates in the islands, can preserve 
a given number of Negroes, without the aid of foreign pur- 
chase. Some plantations bury more than others... . I 
believe that, if the introduction of African slaves were in- 
hibited, in twenty years one third of the number would be 
diminished; in thirty, more than one-half, and in fifty, the 
whole race very nearly extinct.”’ If planters could have been 
content, he added, with half the quantity of sugar then pro- 
duced, the number of Negroes might have been preserved. 
On live stock pens or ranches, on the contrary, life was more 
endurable and Beckford believed that there the number of 
Negroes certainly was maintained if not increased.® 

62 Long’s MS. note based on a Privy Council report, Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., 
18,273, p. 94. 

88 Ibid., 12,431. 

* Barbadoes Treasury Accounts, B. T., 6: 11, the importations cover the 
years 1781 to Mar. 13, 1788. 

8 William Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, pp. 73-74. In con- 
trast to the humane confession of Beckford compare Stephen Fuller’s callous 
defense of the methods of British planters on the assumption, probably exag- 
gerated, that the French were doing business on the same principles and were 
more ruthless: “As the French themselves admit that their Negroes are harder 
worked, and worse fed than the Negroes in our Islands, and State the Annual 
diminution at 1/5th per cent. [D’Auberteuil, I, 68] upon their whole number; 


whereas we conceive 1/40th to be about the Average which takes place in Jamaica; 
and as they reckon that all their births do not equal half their deaths, and that 
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The average life of a slave toward the end of the century 
was fifty to sixty years and, according to a Barbadoes planter, 
was of equal duration with that of white people in the West 
Indies but not as long as that of Europeans in Europe.” 
The sources in the eighteenth century contain only casual 
references to old Negroes. But the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially after 1807, witnessed an amelioration of conditions; 
Negroes gained in vitality and the superannuated slave be- 
came an object of merciful attention. “It was particularly 
agreeable to me,’’ Lewis recorded in his journal in 1816, “‘to 
observe, on Saturday, as a proof of the good treatment which 
they had experienced, so many old servants of the family, 
many of whom had been born on the estate, and who, though 
turned of sixty and seventy, were still strong, healthy, and 
cheerful.” *’ A pamphleteer of the same period alleged that 
“Slaves live to great ages in Jamaica: eighty and one hundred 
years old are as common on estates as in any country of the 
same latitude, or more so; and I saw a few years ago a Negro 
from the Hope Estate in St. Andrew’s, belonging to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, one hundred and forty-five years old. 
He walked seven miles that morning and his faculties were 
perfect, except his sight. Admiral Douglas had a painting 
taken of him by Field.” ®* 

But we have now reached the age of apologetics in a 
period of public opinion that was enraged against the whole 
system of servitude, and the idealized portrait of the institu- 
tion by its admirers should be viewed with reserve. It is such 
a picture of old plantation peace and plenty that Monk 
Lewis has preserved for us in his delightful, and generally 
authentic, Journal which was not published till after the 
close of the slavery agitation. ‘‘It appears to me,’’ he wrote, 
1/3d of all their Guinea or imported Negroes perish in three years [D’Auberteuil, 
I, 54] from the time of importation, we have good reason to conclude that they 
require a larger proportion of imported Negroes, than our planters do, to keep 


up the stock.’””—Stephen Fuller in the Inquiry of Apr. 1, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, pp. 
95-96. 

% John Braithwaite in Inquiry of Mar. 11, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 382. 

67 Lewis, Journal, p. 89. 

68 Notes in Defense of the Colonies, by a West Indian, Lond., 1826, quoted by 
Cundall, Historic Jamaica, p. 229. 
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‘‘a strong proof of the good treatment which the Negroes on 
Cornwall have been accustomed to receive, that there are 
many old people upon it; I saw today a woman near a hundred 
years of age, and I am told that there are several of sixty, 
seventy, and eighty. I was glad also to find, that several 
Negroes who had obtained their freedom, and possess little 
properties of their own in the mountains, and at Savannah la 
Mar, look upon my estate so little as the scene of their former 
sufferings as slaves, that they frequently come down to pass 
a few days in their ancient habitations with their former 
companions, by way of relaxation.” ® Something of what 
this poet proprietor saw may have been experienced by his 
Negroes, but, as an appreciation of the system as a whole or 
historically, the picture leaves a false impression. Even 
admitting that the standard of life of West Indian slaves was 
as good or a trifle better than that of European peasants 
and artizans, the conviction cannot be escaped that slavery 
under the conditions that prevailed for two centuries sacrificed 
human life and its more precious values to industrial greed 
and, as a society, doomed it to annihilation. Whatever the 
social and economic consequences of emancipation may have 
been, its effect on life itself is recorded twenty years afterward 
in the words of a Moravian missionary in Jamaica who said: 
“But on the whole, the mortality among the natives is very 
moderate; and our church registers of births and deaths show 
that the population is increasing rapidly, as the number of 
births is one-third more than the number of deaths.” 7 If 
servitude as it existed in the eighteenth century meant death 
to West Indian Negroes, as the facts surely indicate, emanci- 
pation marked a veritable physical resurrection of the race. 


6° Lewis, Journal, pp. 108-109. 
70 J. H. Buchner, Moravians in Jamaica, Lond., 1854, p. 15. 








CHAPTER V 


FETISHISM, WITCHCRAFT, AND CHRISTIANITY AMONG 
THE SLAVES 


The mental reactions of the Negroes to their new world 
environment were for the most part unrecorded in the period 
of slavery but may be largely inferred from what is known 
of African folkways and from occasional references to bar- 
barous expressions of a primitive philosophy of life. Their 
cultural heritage consisted of the fetishism of the West African 
tribes with all the magic, sorcery, exorcism, folk-lore, dances, 
and music associated with it.! So long as the slave trade 
continued, arrivals from the homeland tended to keep the 
cultural contact of West Indian slaves with their original 
environment intimate and vital. Just as the North Atlantic 
witnessed the transit of an advanced type of Northern Euro- 
pean civilization in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
so the equatorial seas saw a transmission of perhaps the most 
barbarous body of notions and customs to be found on the 
planet. If the Caribbean was the cockpit of Tudor, Stuart, 
and Bourbon imperialism, it was in the realm of culture as 


1For West African fetishism and folk-ways and folk-lore see Andre Ancin, 
La Guinée francaise, Paris, 1907; W. H. Barker and Cecilia Sinclair, West African 
Folk-tales, Lond., 1917; Richard C. Bundy, Folk-tales from Liberia, in Jour. Am. 
Folk-Lore, N. Y., 1919, XXXII, 406-427; Heli Chatelain, Folk-tales of Angola, 
Mem. Am. Folk-Lore Soc., N. Y., 1894, Vol. I; A. M. H. Christensen, Afro- 
American Folk-lore, Boston, 1892; Elphinstone Dayrell, Folk-stories from Southern 
Nigeria, West Africa, with introd. by Andrew Lang, Lond., 1910; A. B. Ellis, 
Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa, Lond., 1887; Ellis, Ewe- 
speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, Lond., 1890; Ellis, Yornba- 
speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, Lond., 1894; D. Elmslie, Folk- 
lore Tales of Central Africa (Nyassaland), in Folk-Lore, Lond., 1892, III, 92-110; 
A. C. Hollis, Massi, Oxf., 1905, and Nandi, Oxf., 1909; A. N. Krug, Buhr Tales 
from Kamerun, in Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, N. Y., 1912, XXV, 106-124; R. N. 
Nassau, Where Animals Talk. W. African Folk-lore Tales, Boston, 1912; G. M. 
Theal, Kaffir Folk-lore, Lond., 1882; A. J. N. Tremearne, Hausa Superstitions and 
Customs, Lond., 1913, and Tailed Head Hunters of Nigeria, Lond., 1912; J. H. 
Weeks, Stories and other Notes from the Upper Congo, in Folk-Lore, Lond., 1901, 
XII, 181-189. 
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well a field of conflict between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
evangelical Christianity and fetishism. In the management 
of primitive races British policy has always been to interfere 
as little as possible with native customs and systems of 
thought. Only when they menaced life and property did 
they seem to merit attention and justify attempts at suppres- 
sion. For over a century Englishmen made practically no 
attempt whatever to replace barbarism with Anglo-Saxon 
principles of thought and conduct; Protestant dogmatism in 
practice long failed to include lower races in its scheme of 
salvation; Negroes were among the natural forces open to 
exploitation in the pursuit of wealth. In this respect French 
colonial policy, on the contrary, embraced the principle that 
both Indians and Negroes were capable of assimilating Euro- 
pean culture, and acted upon it throughout the French 
Antilles. But, just as Christianity itself had been largely 
paganized in the second century, so Catholicism was fetishized 
by French Negroes, and the almost complete reversion of 
Haytians to barbarism in the nineteenth century is a sad 
commentary on the futility of the work of the French mis- 
sionary orders.2, Though the English were slower and less 
systematic in educational work, they did abolish the cultural 
tie with Africa, held tenaciously to the islands, and per- 
sistently curbed the atrocious tendencies of fetishism, until 
in our own time British Negroes seem to be forgetting the 
more barbarous elements of their heritage and show some 
promise of a capacity for rational thinking and Christian ethics. 

In the thought of primitive men nothing just happens; 
a phenomenon is always the work of some spirit acting 
through material agents. To the Negro the world was ani- 

2 On fetishism in Hayti see Sir Spencer St. John, Hayti, or the Black Republic, 
Lond., 1884; in the West Indies generally cf. Froude, The English in the West 
Indies, Lond., 1888, p. 343; Sir Hasketh Bell, Obeah: Witchcraft in the West 
Indies, Lond., 1893; May Robinson, Obeah Worship in East and West Indies, 
in Folk-Lore, Lond., 1893, IV, 207-13; Alice Spinner, A Study in Colour, London, 
1894, Ch. xxiii, for an instance of obeah practice about 1890; W. R. Hall Caine, 
The Cruise of the Port Kingston, Lond., 1908; W. P. Livingstone, Black Jamaica, 
Lond., 1899; Sir Harry Johnston, letter in London Times (weekly ed.), Apr. 16, 


1909, for a defense of Cuban Negroes against charges of human sacrifice; but cf. 
London Evening Standard, Dec. 2, 1913, on recent blood ritual practices in Cuba. 
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mated with malicious or benevolent spirits and man’s chief 
concern was to exorcise malevolent ‘“‘duppies” or ghosts and 
secure aid of friendly spirits. Of these the most popular and 
powerful was Obeah or Obi, whose origin, or perhaps affinity 
only, may be sought in the serpent gods of ancient Egypt. 
The cult of Obi was known and practiced by obeahmen or 
medicine men, occasionally by old women who somewhat 
resemble the witches of Christendom. Obeahmen preserved, 
occasionally modified, and transmitted the whole technique 
by which men lived and died, coerced nature, protected or 
destroyed property, cursed and bewitched their fellows and 
masters, and prospered in love or deviltry. The worship of 
Obi involved secret meetings at night in the forest, licentious 
dancing, blood sacrifices of chickens, goats, and at infrequent 
intervals, more particularly among French patois speaking 
Negroes, the sacrifice of ‘‘a goat without horns,” that is, a 
human being or child. The virility of the more savage aspects 
of fetishism, known as Vooduism or Vaudoux worship, among 
the Haytians was owing perhaps to the fact that the rites and 
sacrificial prescriptions for child-murder, receipts for hidden 
treasure, and prayer formulas were early committed to print 
in a sort of manual for obeahmen published at Nantes in 
patois and atrocious Latin.* The influence of this pernicious 
guide was proven in the Monchy murder case among patois- 
speaking Negroes in Saint Lucia as late as 1904.4 Authentic 
instances of vooduism in Hayti in recent times are carefully 
narrated in the works of Sir Spencer St. John and Sir Hasketh 
Bell and Mr. J. 8. Udal’s extraordinary article in Folk-Lore. 

That obeahmen practiced their nefarious art from the 
earliest time in the British West Indies, there is no reason to 
doubt. An “obiaman’”’ was among the rebels executed in 

3 The book is entitled Secrets merveilleux de la magie naturelle et cabalistique 
du Petit Albert, many editions, e.g., Lyon, 1668; Geneve, 1704; Lyon, 1729, 1744, 
1751, 1758, 1772; Paris, 1815, 1838; Lyon, 1850, 1868. In content the book is 
very similar to that entitled Admirables secrets du grand Albert and claims to be 
drawn from the writings of Albert of Bollstadt (1193-1280), the celebrated 
Dominican scholar. The volume is said to be well known in the French West 
Indies and Hayti, according to J. 8. Udal, Obeah in the West Indies, in Folk-Lore, 


London (1915), XV, 293-294. 
4J. 8. Udal, Obeah, in Folk-Lore (Lond., 1915), XV, 286-295. 
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Antigua at the close of an insurrection in 1736.5 So dangerous 
did the practice of magic and the secret meetings of Negroes 
become in the mid eighteenth century that Jamaica passed 
an act in 1760 to forbid such meetings and the practice of 
Obeah. Slaves were not to be allowed two successive holi- 
days, nor to leave their master’s plantation without tickets 
for which they were to be examined at Sunday markets, and 
slaves found with offensive weapons should suffer death. 
Masters were not to let slaves assemble under any circum- 
stances, nor should overseers leave the estates on Sundays. 
“‘ Any Negro,” reads the act, ‘‘or other Slave who shall pretend 
to any Supernatural Power and be detected of making use of 
any Blood Feathers Parrots Beaks Dogs Teeth, Alligators 
Teeth, Broken Bottles Grave Dirt Rum Egg Shells or any 
other materials relative to the practice of Obeah or Witch- 
craft’’ shall on conviction suffer death or transportation.® 
Again, in 1780 the county of Westmoreland, Jamaica, was 
terrorized by an obeahman and bandit combined named 
Plato. He declared that whoever dared to touch him should 
suffer spiritual torments as well as be physically shot through 
the head. Finally he was captured and delivered to the 
authorities at Montego Bay who condemned him to death. 
He died heroically; kept up his terrorism to the last, prophesy- 
ing that his death would be avenged within a year by a storm 
that should lay waste the whole island. He assured the 
gaoler who bound him to the stake at which he burned that 
he would not live long to triumph over his death for he had 
taken good care to obeah him before he quit the prison. By 
a curious coincidence, it was claimed, one of the most violent 
storms broke over Jamaica that year, and the gaoler, brooding 
over the curse of the medicine-man, declined in health, and 
in spite of medical aid and a voyage to America, died within 
the year.’ Whether this account is authentic or in part 
legendary, the mere fact of its repetition for a generation 
must have been a powerful factor in sustaining faith in Obeah. 

* Letter from unnamed correspondent to Wavel Smith, Sec. of Leeward 
Islands, Nov. 10, 1736, C. O., 152: 28, X32. 


® Act of Dec. 18, 1760, C. O., 189: 21, No. 24. 
7 Lewis, Journal, p. 91. 
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In the inquiry of 1788, Stephen Fuller spoke at some length 
on Obeahmen and their practice as witchcraft; the Negroes 
through the agency of medicine men and their concoctions 
invoked Obi against one another. Obi, he said, was composed 
of, or, as we should say, became incarnate in the concoctions 
of blood, feathers, teeth, broken bottles, grave dirt, and other 
ingredients mentioned in the act of 1760. Fuller declared 
that between 1760 and 1775 one Jamaican planter claimed to 
have lost one hundred slaves from obeah practice; mal- 
suggestion apparently aggravated many varieties of sickness 
among slaves and prevented their cure. The planter finally 
discovered what he and the slaves believed to be the main 
source of the disturbance in an old slave woman who practiced 
witchcraft. She was sold to the Spaniards. Slaves were in 
the habit of negotiating with the ‘‘witches”’ to ‘‘set obi’’ on 
their enemies; vials or little coffins of weird mixtures were 
planted with a formal curse at the gate or in proximity to the 
enemy’s hut. As soon as the cursed Negro learned that 
“‘obi was set on him,”’ by the power of mal-suggestion, he 
grew sick and often died.* Slaves were generally affected with 
maladies and it is not unlikely that their diseases were 
aggravated by ‘‘obeah”’ and often proved fatal. That similar 
conditions prevailed among the Negroes of Barbadoes is 
evidenced in a report from the council of the island which 
was read in the inquiry of 1788.° 

Belief in obeah considerably weakened among British 
Negroes in the nineteenth century, particularly in the period 
following the abolition of the African trade. Yet in 1816 
Lewis gave several instances of Obeah practice among his 
slaves in Jamaica. ‘‘Not above ten months ago,’”’ he wrote, 
‘“‘my agent was informed that a Negro of very suspicious 
manners and appearance was harboured by some of my 
people on the mountain lands. He found means to have him 
surprised, and on examination found upon him a bag contain- 
ing a great variety of strange materials for incantations; such 
as thunder stones, cats ears, the feet of various animals, 


8 Inquiry of Apr. 12, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, pp. 171 et seg., pp. 182-187. 
® Memorial of council of Barbadoes, read Oct. 24, 1788, B. T., 6: 11. 
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human hair, fish bones, the teeth of alligators, &c.: he was 
conveyed to Montego Bay; and no sooner was it understood 
that this old African was in prison, than depositions were 
poured in from all quarters from Negroes who deposed to 
having seen him exercise his magical arts, and in particular, 
to his having sold such and such slaves medicines and charms 
to deliver them from their enemies; being, in plain English, 
nothing else than rank poisons. He was convicted of Obeah 
upon the most indubitable evidence. The good old practice 
of burning has fallen into disrepute; so he was sentenced to 
be transported, and was shipped off the island, to the great 
satisfaction of persons of all colours—white, black, and 
yellow.” 1° Lewis relates the story of another slave named 
Pickle who, during an illness in the hospital, accused another 
Negro named Edward of ‘‘obeahing”’ him. It seems that 
Pickle had been robbed and went to Edward for magic aid 
in recovering the stolen goods. The latter had gone at night 
into the bush and gathered the plant whangra, which he had 
boiled in an iron pot on a fire of leaves over which “‘he went 
puff, puffie, and said the sautee-sautee,’’ and then had cut 
the whangra root into four pieces, three to bury at the planta- 
tion gates, and one to burn; and to each of these three pieces 
he gave the name of a Christian. Edward had claimed that 
this procedure would help him find his goods; but instead 
Pickle said he had immediately felt this pain in his side, and 
was sure that, instead of using Obeah to find his goods, 
Edward had used it to kill him. In this case the other slaves 
thought Edward was falsely accused, and the master finally 
overcame Pickle’s unhealthy imagination and he recovered." 
Another slave named Bessie had four babies who died one 
after the other and she herself developed the horrible disease 
of cocoa-bay. Her interpretation of her troubles was that, 
because she had betrayed a slave named Adam in his attempt 
to poison the agent, Adam cursed her and with the aid of 
Obeah brought these afflictions upon her.’? Obeahmen seem 
10 Lewis, Journal, pp. 94-95. 


1 Tbid., pp. 134-135. 
12 Tbid., pp. 145-146. 
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often to have been implicated in insurrections; thus in 1816 
a Negro who had plotted a massacre of whites and had 
escaped from gaol was found concealed in the hut of a 
notorious obeahman.'* From such instances it would not be 
unnatural for an observer to identify Obeah with the devil; 
yet many slaves at this period referred to Christ and his 
heavenly father as ‘‘ White Obeah.”’ '4 

Some West Indian vegetable poisons were known to the 
Negroes and commonly, though not always skillfully, used to 
coerce nature and man. An obeahman once gave a slave 
woman cook certain ingredients as ‘‘a charm to make her 
massa good to her.”’ Not knowing them to be poison, she 
put them in his coffee; but he escaped by serving his two 
bookkeepers first, to both of whom it proved fatal.° The 
gall of an alligator dried and reduced to powder made a very 
dangerous poison which the Negroes skillfully used as such.’® 

Burials among the Negroes were made in their own 
gardens, preceded by wakes, and attended with strange and 
fantastical ceremonies. Nothing was so ruinous to the health 
and morale of slaves, according to William Beckford, as the 
wild dancing and excitement that characterized their wakes. 
No such scenes of tumult and intemperance occurred at the 
funerals of Christian slaves.!’ If the corpse was that of an 
adult, they consulted it as to where it wished to be carried, 
attempting various directions before the right one was some- 
how revealed; they often staggered under the weight of a 
coffin that was seemingly bewitched; sometimes it insisted 
on approaching but refused to pass the hut of its sup- 
posed enemy. The deceased were survived by ghosts or 
‘‘duppies.”’ The duppies of loved ones and friends inspired 
no fear, but Negroes were terrified by the duppies of their 
adversaries who registered their presence at opportune mo- 
ments in hard knocks on the head. The duppies of white 
people also might take revenge on offending Negroes; such 

8 [bid., p. 236. 

4 Tbid., p. 148. 

6 Thid., p. 149. 


16 Tbid., p. 196. 
17 William Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, pp. 82-83. 
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an explanation was offered for the epileptic fits of one of 
Lewis’s slaves.18 Once a Negro, who murdered his master, 
cut off one of his ears on the supposition that he never would 
be haunted by his spectre.’® Belief in ghosts implied, of 
course, a confidence that the soul survived death. Among 
the slaves who had come from Africa it was generally believed 
that at death their spirits were translated to a life of joy in 
their native land; suicides among new arrivals were often 
explained on this assumption, but seasoned Negroes seldom or 
never acted upon it, and with the abolition of the African 
trade the fancy seemed to have disappeared.”° 

The existence of anything even approaching a rational 
philosophy; a benevolent principle or deity not of themselves 
that made for righteousness; or the union of religion and 
ethics,—all such concepts were foreign to the consciousness 
of the African, whose spiritual outlook was primitive animism 
of a very low order. That eighteenth century Englishmen, 
planters for the most part only nominally Anglicans, should 
have exhibited no desire to acquaint their slaves with the 
Christian epic, its rich mythology, its way of life, and mode 
of redemption from fear and ugliness is not surprising. The 
white settlers were themselves apparently absorbed almost 
completely in a quest for wealth that left them indifferent 
to things of the spirit and wholly incapable of transmitting 
ideals. Nor did they see any reason for supporting such 
leaders as from time to time attempted the noble adventure 
of touching the African with the idealism of Christ. 

Among early Christian evangelists who tried to carry the 
gospel to Jamaica was George Fox, founder of the English 
Quakers. He visited Barbadoes in 1671 for three months, 
held meetings among the slaves on several plantations, de- 
scribed the better way of life, and exhorted them to be 

18 Lewis, Journal, pp. 97-98. 

19 Tbhid., p. 82. 

20 Tbid., p. 94. Cf. the statement of William Beckford: ‘I have never known 
an African Negro express the least reverence by sign or word for a superintending 
Providence; nor have I ever heard one intimate a hope, (as is the common opinion) 


that he shall pass after death from a life of slavery to one of ease and happiness in 
his native country.” —Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, p. 94. 
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obedient to their masters and governors. But he found that 
many of the planters and overseers themselves needed Chris- 
tianizing as much as their slaves; ‘‘they are, many of them,” 
he said, ‘‘debauched and wicked.”’ Of the planters who were 
Quakers, he wrote again in his journal: ‘‘I desired them also 
that they would cause their overseers to deal mildly and 
gently with their Negroes, and not use cruelty towards them, 
as the manner of some hath been and is; and that after certain 
years of servitude, they would make them free.” Fox left 
Barbadoes in January 1672, but his influence was perpetuated 
among his followers who held meetings at which the gospel 
was preached to many slaves during the ensuing years. The 
planters became alarmed and, in 1676, the legislature passed 
an act forbidding slaves to attend Quaker meetings.” Slaves 
belonging to Quakers who were arrested at such meetings 
were confiscated by the state, one-half their value to go to 
the informer and one-half to the colony; if the slave did not 
belong to a Quaker, he was returned to his master, but any 
one could bring action against any Quaker present for ten 
pounds sterling for each Negro present, one-half for the 
informer and one-half for the state. Nor should any Quaker 
preach in Barbadoes who had not resided in the island twelve 
months, indicating, evidently, that the missionaries to the 
slaves were itinerant preachers from England or other colonies. 
Dissenters were also forbidden to teach pupils or keep schools 
in the island. ‘‘This was a precaution,” says a colonial 
historian, ‘‘perhaps not impolitic in a colony, where labour 
was of more utility than learning.” 

The Anglicans were long indifferent to the spiritual welfare 
of the slaves, though occasionally a clergyman felt real 
concern about them. Thus in 1680, Morgan Godwin, an 
Anglican minister of Virginia, published an account of his 
visit to Barbadoes and gave this enlightening report on the 
opinion of planters toward Christianizing slaves: “It having 
been my lot since my arrival upon this Island, to fall sometimes 

*1 George Fox, Journal, ed. by Norman Penney, Lond., 1901, II, 49. 

2 Act of Barbadoes, Apr. 21, 1676, C. O., 30: 1; also in Richard Hall, Acts of 


Barbados, Lond., 1764, No. 64. 
2 Anon., A Short History of Barbadoes to 1767, Lond., 1768, p. 34. 
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into Discourses touching the necessity of Instructing our 
Negroes and other Heathen in the Christian Faith, and of 
Baptizing them (both which I observed were generally neg- 
lected;) I seldom or never missed of opposition from some 
one of these three sorts of People. The first, Such, as by 
reason of the Difficulty and Trouble, affirmed it not only im- 
practical, but also impossible. The second, Such, who lookt 
upon all Designs of that Nature, as too much favouring of 
Popish Supererrogation, and not in the least Expedient or 
Necessary. The third, Such (and these I found the most 
numerous) who absolutely condemned both the Permission 
and the Practice thereof as destructive to their Interest, 
tending to no less Mischief than the overthrow of their 
Estates, and the ruine of their Lives, threatening even the 
utter Subversion of the Island, Who therefore have always 
been watchful to secure the Door, and wisely to prevent all 
such mischievous Enterprizes.’’ Such planters tried their ut- 
most to ridicule the idea of evangelization and discourage 
the ministers.” | 

The established church finally, however, in 1707, gave 
what appears to be its earliest official recognition * to the 
aspiration of such clergymen as Godwin in an instruction 
requiring its clergymen in the West Indies ‘‘to instruct all 
free persons of colour and slaves who may be willing to be 
baptized and informed in the tenets of the Christian religion.” * 
But the ecclesiastical machinery for the achievement of so 
worthy an ideal was hopelessly inadequate throughout the 
eighteenth century. The total number of Anglican ministers 
in all the British West Indies as late as 1784 amounted to only 
about thirty-three; ?’ some parishes were without ministers, 

* Morgan Godwin, the younger, The Negro’s and Indian’s Advocate, Lond., 
1680, pp. 1-2. Godwin, or Godwyn, grandson of Bishop Francis Godwin, 
flourished in Virginia about 1685; he was a B.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, and 
died in England. Dict. Nat. Biog. 

% J. T. Hamilton, History of the Moravians, Bethlehem, 1900, p. 184. 

* C. O., 139: 9, parchment 106. 

27 Rev. James Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, pp. 265-266. The 
ecclesiastical establishment consisted of the following parishes and ministers: 


I a 5.9 ise henddesehesean akon 9 parishes supplied by 5 ministers 
EE ee ce em PY 11 parishes supplied by 11 ministers 
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and the islands more recently acquired from France had little 
- or nothing in the way of an Anglican establishment. The 
parish registers, nevertheless, in the late eighteenth century 
occasionally record the baptism of slaves en bloc into the 
Church of England. Thus in St. Andrew’s parish, Jamaica, 
in 1780 four slaves of the Duchess of Chandos were baptized 
on Feb. 8; on May 5, 1790, five slaves of Simon Taylor, the 
wealthiest Jamaican of his time, were baptized; on September 
9, 1803, eighteen slaves of Mona estate were baptized; and 
on July 15, 1815, twenty-nine men, twenty-seven women, 
eight boys, and nine girls, all slaves, were baptized on Fair 
Hill plantation.?® To attach much in the nature of spiritual 
or ethical value to such figures, however, seems unwarranted 
from what we infer about the spirit of masters and clergymen 
and the capacity of the Negroes themselves. Occasionally, 
as in 1760, a planter was sincere and earnest in his attempt to 
Christianize his slaves, while the latter were unresponsive.” 
Reverend James Ramsay went to the West Indies about 
1766 to convert the slaves, but his reception was much the 
same as Morgan Godwin encountered in the previous century. 
‘But inconceivable,”’ said Ramsay of his own experience, ‘‘is 
the listlessness with which he was heard, and bitter was the 
censure heaped on him in return’; overseers felt that he was 
undermining plantation discipline; no master would aid him; 
even white people left his services because of the interest he 
displayed in slaves. ‘‘In short, neither were the slaves, at 
that time, desirous of being taught, nor were their masters 
inclined to encourage them.” *° Ramsay told of a planter 


RST i sc care ckehad rau taons seen ee 6 parishes supplied by 6 ministers 
EC  albtig pied cnuldsitbieveb.ewe 4 parishes supplied by 2 ministers 
ETDS Cent ce dn hae dah hind a's kes bbe A 5 parishes supplied by 3 ministers 
Reh ei tibia ahha kee e ds 6 Ee largely Catholic 2 ministers 
Ni ihn g KE nals ay Nitkin oh Radian ena ke largely Catholic 2 ministers 
is she own hae aid +5 a416 0 largely Catholic 2 ministers 
RN a a eas eee aie mn tien ali ? no fixed minister 
ee “the minister has long been dumb for want of maintenance”’ 
SOMMER. occ ccccvces 19 parishes, but some were without churches or ministers. 


28 Cundall, Historic Jamaica, Kingston, 1915, p. 206. 
29 Ramsay, op. cit., pp. 156-157. 
% Tbid., p. 178. 
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who, about 1770, instructed his overseer to employ a clergy- 
man to baptize, instruct, and administer Christian burial to 
his slaves. But the functions were performed in a heartless, 
perfunctory fashion and seemed to accomplish no good; the 
minister confessed he was working solely for the fees attached 
to the office—a cask of rum worth eight pounds and a salary 
of twenty pounds a year.* In general, the evidence sustains 
the verdict that ‘‘ Religion is not deemed necessary to qualify 
a slave to answer any purpose of servitude.”’ * 

The periods when Negroes were more receptive to the 
efforts of evangelists were those following natural disasters 
such as hurricanes and earthquakes. In 1772, for example, 
a dreadful hurricane swept away much of their belongings. 
In their distress it was noticed that they became industrious 
in their little concerns, acquired a keener relish for property, 
improved in behavior, and were admitted in large numbers 
to baptism.** A cycle of general decency and order, attended 
with revivals, seemed to be the normal sequel to natural 
catastrophes. 

~The apparently greater results of missionary work among 
the slaves in the foreign West Indies did not go unnoticed by 
certain British observers who, frequently from mundane 
motives, often added their approval and urged planters to 
recognize the utility of Christianizing Negroes. Governor 
Thomas Robinson of Barbadoes in 1747 called attention to 
the extent to which French priests admitted slaves to con- 
fession and persuaded them to believe they were Christians; 
“‘By which Confession,” he added, “they keep a strong 
Hand over them against their Revolting, or rebelling against 
their Masters.” ** Ramsay attributed the better cooperation 
of French slaves to the same cause, and believed the English 
neglected a valuable policy. Charles Spooner, the Leeward 

51 Tbid., p. 158. 

%2 Ramsay’s remark in 1784, ibid., p. 166. 

33 Jbid., p. 176. The observation has been confirmed by numerous writers 
in later times. 

* Gov. Thomas Robinson to B. T., Barbadoes, Feb. 20, 1746/7, C. O., 28: 27, 


Bb57. 
%* Ramsay, Essay on. . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, p. 274. 
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Islands planter, said of French slaves that ‘‘tho’ they have 


as many vices as Ours, they are more tractable and easier 
managed, and they value themselves on being baptized.’ * 
This judgment is confirmed by the Reverend James Stuart, 
a loyalist South Carolinian who traveled in the West Indies 
after the outbreak of the American Revolution. At Guada- 
loupe he said the French were less severe and were on better 
terms with their slaves; the same was true in Santa Cruz 
where the Danish government punished severity by putting 
the plantation of a cruel planter into the hands of trustees. 
Of Santa Cruz Stuart remarked: ‘“‘I observed that great 
Numbers of the Negroes went to the Meetings of Moravians, 
and I understood that their Attendance at those Meetings, 
not only did not contribute to retard their Business, but 
that it made them more orderly, and their Masters and 
Mistresses were always pleased that their Negroes should 
attend those Meetings. It appeared to me that the Govern- 
ment of Santa Cruz, being arbitrary, it operated as a check 
upon the Planters.” *’ Stuart, evidently, would have ac- 
cepted Adam Smith’s view on the advantages of slaves under 
a benevolent absolutism. Harry Gandy, who had engaged 
in the slave trade at Santa Cruz in 1758 and 1762, also de- 
clared that Moravian missionaries, by converting slaves, had 
rendered them better servants, in consequence of which they 
were better treated.** William Beckford, likewise, was of the 
opinion that because French slaves were generally Christian- 
ized they were more obedient, more attached, quieter, and 
happier than Jamaican slaves; the scenes of tumultuous 
dancing and intemperance that characterized most funerals 
among English Negroes were not allowed among Christian 
slaves.*® 

Such was the religious situation among the slaves of the 
French and Danish West Indies, as interpreted by English 
observers. That Haytian Negroes derived any permanent 


% Charles Spooner in the Board of Trade’s inquiry of Mar. 29, 1788, B. T., 


6: 9, p. 529. 
37 Rev. James Stuart in the inquiry of June 24, 1788, B. T., 6: 10, pp. 661-663. 
38 Harry Gandy in inquiry of Feb. 25, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 52. 
89 William Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, pp. 82-83. 
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benefit from Catholicism, however, either in the art of indi- 
vidual or social living, is doubtful, in the light of their general 
reversion to practical barbarity in the nineteenth century. 
But the lesson which British writers drew from the foreign 
islands was that the evangelization of the Negroes was highly 
profitable in returns of efficiency, social stability, and con- 
tentment, or at least resignation to fate. Beckford put it in 
his bald, stoical fashion: ‘‘Let him [the slave] be taught to 
reverence God; and then his duty to his master may be made 
efficient—his labour easy—his life comfortable, and his end 
resigned.” 4° For the most part, however, English planters 
had done little or nothing to tap the economic, social and 
political values inherent in Christianity. Whether this was 
due to stupidity, or a shrinking from hypocricy, or because 
such values were less inherent in Protestantism, or all com- 
bined, remains a subject for reflection. At any rate, English 
planters before the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
generally discouraged their slaves from going to church. 
‘““No missionaries of the established Church have come hither 
to our knowledge,”’ reads a memorial from the council of 
Barbadoes in 1788.“ Stephen Fuller, speaking for Jamaica 
the same year, said that practically no attention had been 
paid to the conversion of Negroes; some Mandingo Negroes 
retained vestiges of Mohammedanism. A few Moravians, 
he concluded, had attempted the only missionary work.“ 
No sketch of religious history in the colonies would be 
complete without some account of the spiritual efforts of the 
dissenting sects in behalf of Negroes, at first attempted as 
they were in the face of brutal opposition and prosecuted in 
obscurity under great hardships. To the Quaker, Moravian, 
and Methodist, Christianity was no mere tool for the sub- 
ordination and subtle exploitation of a servile race; it implied, 
on the contrary, a recognition that the African’s life was 
precious and that, through Christian virtue, he possessed the 


40 William Beckford, Negroes in Jamaica, Lond., 1788, p. 99. 

“ John Braithwaite in inquiry of Mar. 11, 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 389. 

* Memorial to B. T., read Oct. 24, 1788, B. T., 6: 11. 

48 Stephen Fuller, Jamaican proprietor, in inquiry of Apr. 1, 1788, B. T., 6: 
10, pp. 35 et seq. 
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latent capacity for spiritual values, noble living, ultimate 
freedom, and that there could be no joy except in the task of 
redeeming to sanity and beauty lives that were imprisoned in 
ugliness and fear. It was, in the highest sense, the conception 
of an artist with an unconquerable imagination, even assum- 
ing, as evangelists did, that the dream would come true only 
in another world. It was the presence of such faith and 
persistence in the disciples of Fox, Godwin, Zinzendorf, and 
Wesley who went to the islands, that redeems West Indian 
history from being almost wholly a narrative of economic 
growth and decay with nothing of abiding value. The 
Quakers, as we have seen, were perhaps the earliest to share 
in the quest of the unearthly ideal, but their numbers were 
few, their organization and method ineffective, and there 
was little in the way of numbers to reward the purity and 
elevation of their motives. 

The Moravians were perhaps equally zealous and more 
successful. It was in February, 1754, that two members of 
the Moravian church in England, Barham and Foster, who 
owned plantations in Jamaica, asked for missionaries to in- 
struct their four hundred slaves. Zinzendorf hesitated at 
first to make the adventure, but consented when Zacharias 
George Caries volunteered to go and the two proprietors 
promised their support. In October, Caries started from 
England with two companions. Foster and Barham kept 
their promise, providing generously and granting a piece of 
land for the mission which was named Carmel. Other 
planters encouraged the missionaries and urged their Negroes 
to give heed to them. Other missionaries soon followed, 
including Henry Rauch from America, who later became 
superintendent of the field. Many were baptized. Emmaus, 
another mission, was added to Carmel, and other missions 
were established at the plantations called Boyne, Island, and 
Mesopotamia. Unfortunately, differences of opinion among 
the missionaries arose as to the period of probation desirable 
before church membership and the confidence of the slaves 
was seriously disturbed.“ Moreover, the estate at Carmel 


“J. T. Hamilton, History of the Moravians, Bethlehem, 1900, p. 184. 
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was operated with slave labor, a fact that seemed to com- 
promise the missionaries and limit the number of converts. 
Caries was succeeded by Frederick Schlegel, Samuel Church, 
Nathaniel Brown, Joseph Jackson, and Thomas Ellis. The 
climate proved costly to the missionaries, Negro converts 
often relapsed into barbarism, and by 1804 the number of 
baptisms amounted to only nine hundred and thirty-eight.” 

In Antigua it was the Methodists who, apparently, under 
a preacher named Gilbert who died in 1747, introduced the 
evangelical movement.“* But the Methodists were soon 
followed, in 1756, by Moravians from Saint Thomas under 
the leadership of Samuel Isles. The latter was well received 
by the governor and several of the planters; his first convert 
was baptized in 1757 after which his success grew rapidly. 
In 1760 a plot of land was purchased in the neighborhood of 
St. John where a permanent Moravian mission was estab- 
lished.‘”? Isles died in 1764 and was succeeded in 1769 by 
Peter Brown of Pennsylvania who became the second founder 
of the mission. In services marked by genuine love and faith 
in the redemptive power of the gospel, he visited the huts of 
the slaves and fraternized with them in the fields during the 
mid-day rest. In 1771, Brown was joined by Benjamin 
Brookshaw from Fulneck, England, and somewhat later by 
John Meder, a Livonian, also from Fulneck. Native assist- 
ants were trained for evangelism, and in 1774, land for a 
second mission was bought at Bailyhill which, in 1782, was 
exchanged for a location at Gracehill. The mission was 
strengthened in 1776 with the addition of the fine personality 
of Samuel Watson. Brown died in 1791 and Watson in 
1792, the latter’s funeral being attended by over two thousand 
persons of all colors and ranks. The number of converts 
increased during the years 1769 to 1792 from 14 to 7400, the 
majority of whom were baptized.** 

4 Tbid., pp. 271-272; J. H. Buchner, Moravians in Jamaica, Lond., 1854, 
p. 3 


4 Lawrence-Archer, Monumental Inscriptions of the B. W. I., p. 409. The 
parish church of St. John, Antigua, contains a memorial tablet to Gilbert. 

47 J. T. Hamilton, op. cit., p. 184. 

48 Tbid., pp. 269-270. 
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The success of the Moravians and of the Methodists who 
cooperated with them was generously recognized by adherents 
of various shades of opinion.*®? The morals of the Negroes 
improved, and even the former hostility of many planters 
gave way to encouraging support, and the movement spread 
rapidly to St. Christopher, Barbadoes, and Jamaica.” In 
1777, John Gardiner, a planter and solicitor of St. Christopher, 
invited Moravian missionaries from Antigua to come and 
instruct his slaves. He secured the approval of the governor 
and preaching began at Basseterre and at Palmetto Point, the 
estate of Gardiner. The converts were won by Gottwald 
and Schmeller; the latter visited about fifty plantations, and 
by the close of the eighteenth century the number of Moravian 
Negroes in St. Christopher numbered more than two thou- 
sand.* 

In Barbadoes the Moravian Mission was started at Bun- 
kershill, in 1765, by John Wood and Andrew Rittansberger; 
but when the latter died it was for a time suspended. The 
mission was revived in 1767 by Brookshaw who was soon 
joined by Bennet. The former was transferred to Antigua 
and the latter died in 1772, leaving but one missionary in 
Barbadoes. The hurricane of 1780 destroyed the ill-fated 
mission. It was revived, however, by John Montgomery in 
1784 at which time there were only fourteen communicants. 
In 1794, the mission was moved to an eleven acre plot called 
Sharon, near Bridgetown. Before his death in 1791, Mont- 
gomery had also extended the movement to Tobago. In 
none of the islands, however, did the Moravians attain the 
success they achieved in Antigua. 

49 Charles Spooner in inquiry of 1788, B. T., 6: 9, p. 185; Hamilton, op. cit., 

. 270. 
, 5° Rev. James Ramsay (Anglican), Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, p. 161. 

5! Hamilton, op. cit., p. 270. 

52 Tbid., pp. 270-271. The Moravians also accomplished an extensive work 
in the Danish West Indies, at Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, where they main- 
tained a bishop and several ministers and catechists, and had chapels in 
various places; some planters even had their own private chapels. The 
Moravians were supported partly from Europe, partly from a plantation which 


they owned in one of the islands, and by the manual labor of the missionaries 
themselves.—Rev. James Ramsay, Essay on . . . Slaves, Lond., 1784, p. 161. 
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The effect of this whole evangelical movement is difficult 
to measure in quantitative terms; even the numbers of 
Negroes who became nominal Christians in the period of 
slavery was small. Nor did their mode of life undergo any 
change that impressed contemporaries as remarkable. ‘For 
my own part,’”’ said Monk Lewis in 1816, ‘‘I have no hope 
of any material benefit arising from these religious visitations 
made at quarterly intervals. It seems to me as nugatory 
as if a man were to sow a field with horse-hair, and expect a 
crop of colts.”’ * The nineteenth century, nevertheless, saw 
a steady advance in the number of missions and a widening 
of Moravian educational facilities..4 That British West 
Indian Negroes are today less subject to revivals of obeah 
practice or vooduism than French speaking Negroes has been 
observed by English resident officials, and is evidence of a 
gradual improvement in Negro morale for which missionary 
activity was probably at least in part responsible. Further- 
more, the reaction of the evangelical movement on the estab- 
lished church was not unlike what occurred in England itself; 
from a state of coma the Anglican clergy were roused into an 
unprecedented activity. In Manchester parish alone from 
1817 to 1823, under the pastorate of Bridges, the Jamaican 
historian, 9547 slaves were baptized and 2187 marriages 
solemnized.® Finally, the quest for spiritual values both in 
England and the colonies did not leave the souls of planters 
themselves untouched. Accompanying the abolition of the 
slave trade there came, as we have noticed, a more humane 
spirit in the administration of plantation affairs. The re- 
ligious movement, notwithstanding the narrow dogmatism 
of its theology, stimulated a sincere attempt to translate the 
more or less doctrinaire humanitarianism of the late eighteenth 
century into terms of Christian living. Its results tended in 
the long run to validate the faith that primitive races are not 
incapable of improvement, and that social progress, even in 

53 Lewis, Journal, p. 185. 

4 Hamilton, op. cit., p. 369 et passim; J. H. Buchner, Moravians, Lond., 


1854. 
5 Cundall, Historic Jamaica, p. 372. 
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the tropics, is registered, not in terms of sugar production, 
but in nurturing the capacity for sane and clean living.® 


5 For the history of missions in the West Indies and extracts from the corre- 
spondence of missionaries see Rev. Thomas Smith, The Origin and History of 
Missions, continued from 1822 by Rev. J. O. Choules, 2 vols., 4th ed., Boston, 
1837, I, 63-81 on Moravians; I, Ch. VII on Baptists; II, Ch. II on the Method- 
ists; II, Ch. VII on the Church Missionary Society; II, 232-233 on the Scottish 
Missionary Society. 

FRANK WESLEY PITMAN 























COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editor and Mr. A. A. Taylor, the author of The 
Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, have received several 
letters with respect to the conspicuous part played by the 
Negroes who came into power with the Readjusters. The 
author restricted himself in this treatise largely to the period 
between 1865 and 1880, when the reconstruction drama was 
about finished. He keenly appreciates the political signifi- 
cance of the Negroes’ larger participation in the State govern- 
ment during the Mahone regime, but he did not find therein 
any permanent gain. These letters however have an historic 
value. They are, therefore, given below. 


¥. B Li. 
Petersburg, Va. 


Aug. 15, 1926 
Dr. CarTER G. Woopson, 


1538 Ninth St. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Doctor Woodson: 


It seems unfortunate that Mr. A. A. Taylor, in his admirable 
study of The Negro In The Reconstruction Of Virginia has found 
it possible to devote such limited space to the Readjuster Move- 
ment. ‘To those Virginians who are still the beneficiaries of General 
William Mahone it would appear that Mr. Taylor may have 
unwittingly given a mistaken portrait of the dominant spirit of 
the Readjuster Movement. 

Mr. Taylor cites the opposition of Mahone to the candidacy of 
the Hon. John M. Langston for representative of the 4th Con- 
gressional district as a glaring example of the very common oppo- 
sition of the white political leader to recognition of the Negroes’ 
aspiration for high office. However, it would seem that the very 
splendid record of the Readjuster party in 1884 is a manifest of 
Mahone’s willingness to deal justly with his Negro allies. Mr. 
Taylor outlines these positive legislative achievements and freely 
acknowledges ‘“‘that the Negro was not treated racially but justly 

669 
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along with others.” In the accomplishment of this programme 
Mahone cooperated loyally with such colored Virginians as Harris, 
Paige, Norton, Stevens and others. The work of these men has 
been omitted in Mr. Taylors study but they were loyal and respected 
allies of Mahone and when Mr. Langston began his campaign, in 
most cases, these Negro leaders opposed Mr. Langston and re- 
mained loyal to the great chieftain. Is it not possible that there 
may have been wisdom in their choice of allegiance? 

1888 Mr. Langston began his campaign. At this time General 
Mahone was chairman of the Republican state committee. At 
this time, also, the Democratic organization was exerting every 
effort to build up their “‘ white man’s party” and to convince every 
white voter that a vote cast for a Republican candidate meant 
treason to the white race. No political genius was better qualified 
to preserve the tottering union of white and colored Republican 
voters in this state than was Mahone. It would seem, therefore, 
that exact justice would show that the attitude of Mahone toward 
Mr. Langston may be accounted for, not by his utter abhorrence 
to recognition for Negroes, but rather, by his desire to keep alive 
and effective the Republican organization in the state. 

Mr. Langston was a brilliant leader. He was a great teacher 
and an inspiring leader of men. His personal ambition, to become 
Congressman Langston, was not unnatural nor was he unfitted for 
high office. Nevertheless, it seems highly questionable that the 
realization of his personal ambition worked for the ultimate good 
of the Negro or of the Republican party in Virginia. He made his 
campaign a fiery crusade for the recognition of the Negro office- 
holder, and he won. Is it not possible, however, that a higher 
statesmanship might have dictated that he forego his rebellion 
against Mahone? Mahone had built up a united Republican party 
in Virginia. That party could only remain effective if it preserved 
the unity of white and Negro voters. The life and work of Mahone 
seems to be a rare example of the possibility of effecting political 
unity among white and colored voters. The accomplishments of 
the Readjuster party seem to give splendid evidence of the value of 
such a united party in a Southern state. There seems the possi- 
bility that the action of Mr. Langston shows that personal ambition 
for deserved recognition may have at times worked against the 
political interest of the Negro. 

The Congressional report of The Contested Election Case Of 
John M. Langston vs. E. C. Venable, (pp. 22-24), attributes a 
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letter to Frederick Douglas in which it appears that Douglas wrote 
relative to the Langston campaign “. . . neither you or I should 
determine our political action by any deference to prejudice in 
favor of or against color. . . . Proud as I am or should be to see 
there a man of our own color, of eminent character, and well equipt 
for the discharge of duties of a national legislator, I would not, if I 
were a citizen of the 4th district of Virginia, imperil the republican 
party by my voice or my vote to obtain that object. ... No 
encouragement should be given to any man whose mad political 
ambition would imperil the success of the republican party in any 
section of the country, ... .” 

Such white authors as, Royall, Morton, and Pearson, have 
attempted to show that William Mahone played the role of a cheap 
political demagogue. The opinion of these men is in large measure 
due to his political association with the Negro people of Virginia. 
It would seem regretable that a Negro historian should join in the 
detraction of this man. 


Iam 
Sincerely yours 


J. H. JoHNsToN 


1425 McCuttou §Sr., 
BALTIMORE, MD., 
July 8, 1926 
My dear Mr. Taylor: 

It was a genuine treat, to-day, upon the reception of the 
Journal of Negro History to read your most admirable story of the 
Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia. You will forgive me, I 
know, for expressing my regrets (on page 402) that whilst stating 
the appeal to the Richmond Board on behalf of Colored teachers, 
and its refusal, you did not finish the story, by telling the circum- 
stances of the final victory in the matter of Colored teachers. 
The line in reference to Rev. Henry Williams, and the Petersburg 
school is wanting in clearness, and somewhat misleading. 

At the time, although not 21 years of age, I was Editor and 
Publisher of the Lancet, the bound volume of which is now in my 
possession. 

The date of that Richmond petition to the School Board for 
Colored teachers was July 1882. 

In the Virginia Legislature of 1881-82, I was a page. On the 
first of Jan. 1882, William E. Cameron, who had been elected 
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Re-Adjuster Governor during the previous fall was inaugurated 
Governor of Virginia. Soon thereafter, the State Board of Educa- 
tion, consisting of the Governor, R. R. Farr, Superintendent of 
Education, and Gen. F. 8. Blair, the Attorney General, appointed 
Superintendents of Education for all the counties and cities of 
the state. 

The Superintendents appointed for the City of Richmond and 
the City of Petersburg, upon an examination of the local records, 
discovered that the members of the existing School Boards of the 
two cities above mentioned, had never, in accordance with the 
requirement of the Constitution, subscribed to the oath of offices; 
whereupon, the Governor declared both boards ‘‘ vacant,” and pro- 
ceeded to appoint new boards in each place. This was done in 
August 1882, and when the public schools re-opened in both of those 
cities, they opened with full and complete faculties of colored 
teachers. 

As members of the new board appointed for Richmond, Va., two 
colored men were appointed: Captain R. A. Paul, at that time, 
Messenger to the Governor, and Mr. Richard Forrester. 

Three colored men were appointed on the Petersburg Board, 
Captain James E. Hill, of the Flipper Guards, Capt. W. F. Jackson, 
of the Petersburg Guards, and Mr. William J. Smith, a merchant. 
The Colored Schools were given both colored principals and teachers, 
complete. 

In the Richmond Schools, the following were the Principals, 
J. Hugo Johnston, late President of the Virginia Normal College, 
Petersburg; James H. Hayes, afterwards a prominent colored 
attorney, and M. W. Grand Master of the Virginia Lodge of Masons, 
and Mr. A. V. Norrell. 

The Principals in the Petersburg Schools were: Mr. Alfred S. 
Pryor, a Lincoln graduate, and Mr. William L. Hamlin, a graduate 
of the Hampton Institute. 

Again, expressing my high appreciation for your most valuable 
contribution to the history of our Virginia group, and inclosing 
what I have written merely for your own information, I am 

Faithfully, yours, 
GeorGE F. Braae, JR., 
(Rector St. James Episcopal Church) 
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1425 McCutton S8t., Battimore, Mp., 
July 27, 1926 
My dear Dr. Woodson: 

As is always the case, when the Journal of Negro History comes, 
I must, practically, read it through at once. The July issue brought 
very keen pleasure because of my personal and close acquaintance 
with so many of the men mentioned therein. But, I beg pardon for 
directing attention to the memoranda given below. But as I read 
a volume of matters pressed upon my mind, and I felt constrained 
to drop you this brief line. 

Page 534. (July issue Journal of Negro History.) ‘The 
Negroes, however, made no substantial gains in political recognition 
under these friends rebaptized as Readjusters.”’ 

This is not strictly true. 

I was actually present in the Virginia Legislature of 1881-82, 
and in addition, was very close to Senator Mahone, who was from 
my home town, and ward. 

In that very Legislature, 3 colored men were members of the 
Senate, and 13 were members of the House. There were appointed 
at that time, two colored men as clerks, in the capitol building: 
Richard Baptist, of Mecklenburg county, clerk in the Second 
Auditor’s office, and Bob Norton, of York, clerk in the Land Office. 
The Door-Keeper of the Senate, Peter J. Carter, was a colored man, 
and so was Charles Harris, of Norfolk, Second Door-Keeper of the 
House. Any number of colored men were appointed “Guards” at 
the State Penitentiary. The first and second assistants of the 
Central Lunatic Asylum were colored men, Dr. Ferguson, and Dr. 
Tancil. In the debates, and work of that Legislature, no men were 
more prominent and active than A. W. Harris, and R. G. L. Paige 
in the House, and Daniel M. Norton, and William N. Stevens in 
the Senate. Sometime after the adjournment of that particular 
legislature, through General Mahone, R. G. L. Paige, colored, was 
appointed Assistant Postmaster of Norfolk City. 

That same year, the Readjuster Governor Cameron declared 
vacant the existing school boards in Richmond and Petersburg, and 
appointed new boards. Upon the Richmond Board he appointed 
two colored members, Capt. R. A. Paul and Richard Forester. On 
the Petersburg Board, he appointed three colored men, Capt. W. 
F. Jackson, Capt. J. E. Hill, and William J. Smith. When the 
public schools of both of these cities opened in September, the colored 
schools opened with full and complete faculties of colored principals 
and teachers. 
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The list of colored men holding office in U. 8. work throughout 
Virginia, Collectors of Customs, Deputies, Clerks, Gaugers and the 
like, is actually two long for recital. The same thing is true with re- 
spect to positions held in the city of Washington. There were many 
elective places held by colored men in the counties and towns of 
Virginia. 

It was a fixed rule with the Readjusters in county, city, and ward 
meetings, that if the president of the meeting was a white man, the 
secretary should be a colored man; and if the president was a colored 
man, the secretary should be a white man. 

On page 535, the reference to John M. Langston, and Mahone, 
does great injustice to Senator Mahone. 

Mr. Langston did not come to Virginia before 1886. Mr. 
Langston began his connection, practically, under the Democratic 
administration of Gov. Fitzhugh Lee. It was some years after 
he retired from the Presidency of this school, to enter into political 
life; and, then Mahone was out of power. Mr. Langston, in the 
fourth district, ran against Edward C. Venable, Democrat, and was 
counted out. 

I do not know whether it is worthwhile to send what I have 
written, but it seems to me we ought to aim at the real facts. Iam 
not only giving these facts from memory, having passed through 
those times, but I have at hand bound copies of my paper The Lancet 
published by me in the city of Petersburg, 1881-86. 

With all good wishes, I am faithfully, yours, 
GreorGE F. Braaga, JR. 


Thinking that he had lost the letter above, the Editor 
addressed the Rev. George F. Bragg, Jr., the following on 
August 21: 

Aug. 21, 1926 
Rev. GeorceE F. Braaa, JR., 
1425 McCulloh St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

A week or so ago, you addressed me a letter inviting my attention 
to certain statements in The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia, 
with respect to William Mahone. What you have to say is historic 
evidence and we want to publish it in the Journal of Negro History. 
The letter, however, was unfortunately misplaced. We cannot, 
therefore, find it at this hour when we are desirous of going to press 
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with the October issue of the Journal of Negro History. Kindly 
send us a copy of this letter immediately. 
Thanking you in advance for an immediate reply, I am 
Respectfully yours, 
C. G. Woopson, 
Director. 


On August 26 the Rev. George F. Bragg, Jr., therefore, 
addressed him the following letter which also contains facts 
of historical significance: 

Aug. 26, 1926 
Dear Dr. Woodson: 

Unfortunately, I made no copy of the letter which I wrote you 
immediately following the reading of the July Journal. Just as 
the spirit moved me I wrote. 

I cannot hope in this to reproduce even the substance of the 
former letter. Yet, I well remember that there were two definite 
points, (1) some inaccuracies with respect to the ‘‘ Re-Adjusters,”’ 
(2) A wrong statement about Mahone and Langston. 

I think I can truthfully say that Gen. Mahone, Col. Brady and 
Gen. Stith Bolling, who comprised “the executive committee”’ of 
the Party, regarded me as a youth of special trustworthiness, for in 
many of the secret conferences I officiated in a capacity which de- 
manded not only intelligence but downright trustworthiness. As 
an evidence of all this one has only, through the daily Richmond 
papers, of the time, read the proceedings of the State Convention of 
1884, which assembled in the Old Richmond Theatre. In a con- 
vention of twelve or thirteen hundred delegates, not a third of them 
being colored, I was elected first assistant Secretary of the Con- 
vention. 

But my real purpose in this is to give a running, and clear account 
of the rise of the re-adjusters, and the connection of the colored 
race therewith. 

For many years, until 1877, there seemed to be a tacit agreement 
between the political bosses, democrats and republicans, to the effect 
that the republican organization should not make any nominations 
whatever for state officers. In the heavily black counties, the 
local forces could do as the exigencies might seem to require. But, 
of course, the Republican Organization would always be in the 
field, in full glory, in all National elections. Thus the handful of 


white men who practically constituted the “organization” was 
44 
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really the standing patronage distributing board. And this is im- 
portant to keep ever in mind in noting its opposition to Mahone. 

Well, I think it was at Winchester, in the year 1877, that the 
Democratic State Convention met for the purpose of naming a 
ticket for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and Attorney General. 
The two most conspicuous aspirants for the Governorship in that 
convention were William Mahone, of Petersburg, and Maj. John 
W. Daniel, of Lynchburg. Major Daniel represented the aristoc- 
racy of Virginia. Mahone represented that large element in any 
party which “fixes’’ things; the ballot-box stuffers, bull-dozers, 
intimidators. It was a long struggle in that convention, for its 
nominee would be the next Governor of Virginia, having no republi- 
can opposition. The Mahone men after an heroic and brave struggle 
to put over their man finally threw their strength to Gen. W. F. M. 
Holliday, a one-armed confederate veteran who was selected by the 
Convention. 

The moment of Mahone’s seeming defeat was the moment of a 
real and larger victory, by anticipation. 

Early in the year 1878, Gen. Mahone gathered together all of his 
Democratic followers, from all parts of the state, into what was known 
thereafter as ‘‘The Mozart Hall Convention.”’ In this place, and at 
that time The Re-Adjuster Party of Virginia was born. Therein 
Mahone sprang a brand new issue, it was that of the State Debt. 
He advocated its drastic re-adjustment. Verymany of the more hon- 
orable, of our group, viewing the issue as stated, unhesitatingly sided 
with the ‘‘Debt-Payers.”” And by the by, it was not Rev. Dr. Walter 
H. Brooks, of Washington, who was active in this matter, but, rather 
his brother, Robert Peel Brooks, at that time, the most eloquent 
lawyer who had appeared in Virginia. He and William C. Roane, 
another colored lawyer, William H. Lester, clerk in the Internal 
Revenue Department, and Bishop Derrick, were unquestionably 
the most conspicuous advocates of Debt-Paying. 

Mahone was a practical politician. When in 1884 the Mahone 
delegates gathered at the National Republican Convention their 
slogan was: “We are for Arthur, because Arthur is for us.” 
So, after the close of the Mozart Hall Convention, in Richmond, 
later during the year, at Petersburg, Mahone’s own home, in 
the very heart of the black belt, there assembled in the Academy of 
Music a Colored State Convention to determine what attitude to 
take with respect to the issue of the State Debt. The Convention 
was most largely attended, representing every section of the state. 
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The convention thoroughly indorsed the Mahone movement, and 
commended it to the people of our group. During the progress of 
this meeting some fifty or more delegates did withdraw from the 
meeting, and organized an independent assembly at Tom Scott’s 
hall on Halifax St. But the bottom dropped out, and several of the 
moving spirits in this “‘side-show,”’ in the next election were elected 
to the Legislature on the Mahone ticket. 

I can bear faithful witness that the great masses of our people 
looked beyond, and over, the Debt-issue, to Freedom. Here are 
some things which are seldom made clear with respect to Mahone. 
He was absolutely fearless. The criticisms of the press, or his 
enemies, had no effect on his plans. He seldom ever read the news- 
papers, for there were a plenty who would tell him what was in them. 
He kept his word. He cared no more about “society,” and such 
things, than he did for the ashes from his cigar. He met the colored 
people in public and in private. He met them in large mass- 
meetings, and he met multitudes of individual leaders face to face, 
in that little office in his residence on Market St., Petersburg, Va., 
or in his office in the third story of the ‘‘ Whig” Building, Richmond. 
Looking the colored people in the face he freely confessed to them 
his sins, in the past, and the sins of the white men who had helped 
him to oppress them, and cheat them. But he made a bargain with 
them, not in generalities, but in particulars, that if they would do 
their part, he would do his. Here was a portion of that bargain. 

(1) The chain-gang should be abolished. 

(2) The whipping post law should be repealed. 

(3) The Head Tax should be abolished. 

(4) Colored Teachers should be placed in colored schools, more 
schools brought into existence with better pay. 

(5) Colored and White Re-Adjusters, in their local assemblies, 
should meet as one body; if the chairman were white, the secretary 
should be colored, and if the chairman was colored, the secretary 
should be white. 

I know as a matter of fact, that no part of the colored race was 
more enthusiastically devoted to Mahone than colored women, 
who exercised a positive influence upon some men who were inclined 
to hesitate or be indifferent. 

No two indorsements of Mahone’s program, outside of Virginia, 
brought more strength to him, than those of Frederick Douglass 
and Gen. U. 8. Grant. Douglass came in to the state and cam- 
paigned on his behalf. The printed letter of indorsement from 
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General Grant, circulated throughout the commonwealth, wrought 
like magic. 

The summer and fall of 1879 witnessed such a campaign as had 
never been carried on in the commonwealth before. When the 
returns were all in, it was flashed all over the country that Mahone 
had carried the Legislature, in both houses, by a heavy majority. 
In Dec. of that same year, in the state house at Richmond this new 
legislature assembled and organized, and soon thereafter, William 
Mahone of Virginia was elected a United States Senator from that 
state. March following, he took his seat in that body as a “ Re- 
Adjuster.”” He invariably voted and acted with the Republicans. 
In this same state legislature which elected Mahone were a number 
of colored members, both in the Senate and in the House. My own 
father-in-law, Capt. John H. Hill, of Petersburg, was made Door- 
keeper of the Senate. 

This was Mahone’s first great victory; but he was not in complete 
charge of the affairs of the state. Governor Holliday had two more 
years to serve as Governor. 

During the fall of 1881 the Re-Adjusters gained a full victory, 
and complete control of all state affairs. The Re-Adjusters had a 
majority both in the house and the senate, and, in addition, William 
E. Cameron of Petersburg, John F. Lewis, of Harrisburg, and Frank 
S. Blair, of Wythe, had been elected, respectively, Governor, 
Lieutenant Governor, and Attorney General. 

I was connected, as a page, and then Postmaster, with the 
Legislature which assembled in Richmond, Dec. 1881. 

Space will not permit even the notice of many things worthy of 
such, and so I must content myself with a brief mention of a few. 
In the Senate, there were three colored members: Dr. D. M. Norton 
of York, William N. Stevens of Sussex, and J. Richard Jones of 
Mecklenburg. One of the 4 pages was a colored boy, a son of a 
former Senator, and the Door-keeper of the Senate was held by the 
Hon. Peter J. Carter, of Northampton county, a former member of 
the lower house. 

In the House of Representatives there were 14 colored members. 
The three names which I give were generally recognized and classed 
among ‘‘the leaders”’ of the General Assembly, despite the fact that 
all of them were members of our own group. They were not orna- 
ments. They were in action. There were able democrats in that 
legislature, and there were many running debates, and, now, since all 
three of these men have passed on out of sight, it is but a just and 
true tribute to their memory. 
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1. Alfred W. Harris, representing the County of Dinwiddie in 
the Legislature, had migrated hither from Alexandria. He was an 
alumnus of the Law School of Howard University. He was ready, 
eloquent, and forceful—and he was as bold as a lion, sarcastic, and, 
at times, almost brutal in debate. He was the author of the bill, in 
this legislature, appropriating one hundred thousand dollars for the 
establishment of the State School at Petersburg. 

2. R. G. L. Paige, who represented Norfolk county, in that 
legislature, was by far the most cultured, refined and dignified 
member of the group. When a boy about 8 or 10 he secreted him- 
self in a boat, at Norfolk Va., and finally made his escape to Boston. 
He was connected with the family of the late Judge Ruffin, of Boston 
(who also removed from Virginia). Here he received a trade, was 
well-educated, graduated in law, and following the close of the civil 
war returned to his old home in Virginia to practice at his profession. 
Sometime after the ending of his term in the legislature from Nor- 
folk County, under the influence of William Mahone, Mr. Paige 
became the Assistant Postmaster of the Norfolk City P.O. The 
entire office, in all respect, was under his direction and administra- 
tion. This particular testimony of Mr. Paige is directly from first 
hand knowledge. During a number of the years he had charge of 
the office, the writer resided in the same city, and a great deal of our 
leisure time, from time to time, was spent with him in his private 
office. 

3. The Hon. Ross Hamilton, representative from Mecklenburg 
county, a member of several legislatures, although a man of meagre 
schooling, was one of the most remarkable, and useful, men in that 
body. He was “‘a prince as a parliamentarian.”” When things got 
into the greatest ‘“‘tangle” it was Ross Hamilton who would bring 
order out of chaos. In a previous session of that body, in the great 
and bitter controversy over the “debt question” he brought forth 
the oil of joy, which was known as the “Ross Hamilton Amend- 
ment,’”’ which prevailed, and was incorporated into law. 

When colored men speak disparingly of William Mahone, it is 
born of pure unadulterated ignorance. Right here in the old state 
house of Virginia, in the year of our Lord 1882, within two decades 
of the close of the civil war, two colored men, sitting on high stools, 
each one in a different department, each one handling a pen, and not 
a hoe. Richard Baptist, of Mecklenburg county, clerk in the 2nd 
Auditor’s Office, Mr. H. H. Dyson, being the Auditor. In Colonel 
Brockenbrough’s Office, The Land Office, ‘‘Bob” Norton, whose 
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father was the representative in the house from York, performed the 
work of a clerk. The heads of those different departments were 
Southern white men; the clerks therein were Southern white men; 
and now Mahone introduces a new scene, he gave them the option of 
working together, in the same office, with a Southern colored man. 
Neither one of these young men experienced any difficulty or in- 
civility. Mahone had his idea. Mahone was Boss. Yes, he was 
“‘boss.”’ Near Jerusalem, where Mahone was born, a black man 
born near the same place, about 30 years old when Mahone was a 
babe, had ventured a physical insurrection and revolution; and 
so it was destined that Southampton county should not only give us 
Nat. Turner, but also, ‘‘the Hero of the Crater,”’ the first white man 
of the South to demonstrate in a large way the correct solution of the 
political and civil status of the Negro. 

During the spring and summer of 1882, the colored people of the 
cities of Richmond and Petersburg, in particular, put forth special 
effort to secure colored teachers in the schools for colored children. 
New Superintendents had been appointed by the Mahone State 
Board of Education, but most of the local boards were constituted of 
Bourbons. Respectful petitions to the boards were made requesting 
colored teachers in the places of the white teachers. Along about 
June or July these petitions were respectfully refused and denied. 

Shortly thereafter, Superintendent Garnett, of Richmond, and 
Superintendent Branch, of Petersburg, reported to the Governor of 
the State, the President of the State Board of Education, that there 
was no record to show that the present acting members of the School 
Board hac ever taken the Oath of Office prescribed by the constitu- 
tion. Whereupon the Governor declared both Boards vacant, and 
immediately proceeded to appoint two new boards, one for Rich- 
mond, and the other for Petersburg. On the Richmond board two 
colored men were appointed, Capt. R. A. Paul, and Richard Forester. 
On the Petersburg board, three colored men were named: Capt. 
William F. Jackson, of the Petersburg Guards, Captain James E. 
Hill, of the Flipper Guards, and William J. Smith, a colored mer- 
chant. 

That same fall the colored Schools of Richmond and Petersburg 
then opened their doors with a full and complete staff of both 
Principals and teachers of the colored race. 

When Mr. Langston took up his residence in Virginia, the 
republican party was practically dead, and Mahone, himself, was 
vacating his seat in the U. 8. Senate. 
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Mr. Langston came to Virginia in 1886, for educational and not 
political purposes. After serving the State School for several years 
he retired from educational pursuits. Later he entered the field of 
politics. At this time the general ‘“‘grand-father’’ legislation pro- 
posed for all of the Southern states were well-nigh reaching a finality. 
Mr. Langston’s struggles were within these conditions, and not with 
any opposition of Ex-Senator Mahone. The opponent against 
whom he ran, in the district, and whose seat he finally obtained, was 
not a Mahonite, but a Democrat—Edward C. Venable. 

The Re-Adjusters went down to defeat in 1883. Let T. Thomas 
Fortune tell why. In the New York Globe, of that same year, in an 
exhaustive treatment of the matter, the Globe said in part, at the 
time: 

“The Bourbons of Virginia are to-day the exponents of the rule 
or ruin theory. . . . They hate Mahone because he has taken up 
the cause of the poor man, because he has enforced a fair vote and an 
honest count of the black man’s vote. For these things the Bour- 
bons of Virginia hate Mahone—for these things the Bourbons in 
every country hate the leaders of the proletariat; for these things 
princes in intellect delve in the mines of Siberia as prisoners for life; 
for these things Germany maintains a numerous army; for these 
things Britain trembles when the name of Parnell is mentioned; for 
these things John Brown laid down his life, and Abraham Lincoln 
passed into the Spirit Land by the hand of an assassin, who im- 
mortalized his villany by vociferating the motto of Virginia, ‘Sic 


Semper Tyrannis.”’ 
GeorGE F. Braaa, Jr. 


This letter received earlier has some value also in the 
equation. 

1425 McCution 8r., 
BALTIMORE, Mb. 
My dear Dr. Woodson: 

Some time since, there was printed in the Journal of Negro 
History, names of several colored men who had been members of 
the Legislature of Virginia. If I mistake not, the names which I 
now give were omitted from such list. 

John Matthews, Joseph P. Evans, and J. P. Goodwin, were 
members of the Virginia Legislature, from Petersburg, during the 
early seventies. As a boy, I knew each one of them. Mr. Evans 
I not only knew intimately, but, in 1884, I think, I supported him, 
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with my paper, The Lancet, for Congress. He ran as an independent 
Republican against Col. James D. Brady. Col. Brady was elected. 
Mr. Evans had formerly represented the city of Petersburg in the 
State Senate. In later years he was a letter-carrier in the Peters- 
burg Post-office. As a boy I well remember Mr. Goodwin when he 
occupied the position of city seargent, or jailer. David F. Batts 
was a member of the Constitutional Convention, as well as Lewis 
Lindsay, and they both were known throughout Virginia as great 
“stump speakers.” 

Peter J. Carter previous to 1881 had been a member of the 
House of Delegates from Northampton county. In the Legislature 
of 1881, he was ‘‘ Door Keeper” of the State Senate. E. D. Bland, 
in the Legislature of 1881-2, was a member from Prince George’s 
county. Previous to that time, and afterwards, he was keeper of 
the “Jordan Point Lighthouse,” near City Point. Goodman 
Brown, and a Mr. Falkener, both of Surry county, at different 
sessions, represented that county in the Virginia House of Delegates. 
A young man, a lawyer, William H. Jordan, represented the City 
of Petersburg in the House of Delegates at the session of 1885-6. 
Previous to that time, he had been a clerk in the Internal Revenue 
Department. His white associate, elected at the same time with 
him to the Legislature, was ‘‘Bob’’ McCandlish, afterwards Post- 


master of Petersburg. 
Faithfully, yours, 
Georce F. Braage, Jr. 
Battmmore, Mp., 
Sept. 2, 1924. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Black Cameos. By R. Emmet Kennepy. (New York: Albert and 
Charles Boni, 1924. Pp. 210.) 


This work is an effort to make verbal transcriptions of Negro 
life in Southern Louisiana. The author draws upon his own expe- 
rience. He recalls friends and playmates known from early child- 
hood in that State. He claims to have studied them sympa- 
thetically amid their native haunts and as servants in the homes of 
his friends and in his own. The work is an effort to preserve the 
culture of a few survivors of the old plantation days of Louisiana. 
These unfortunately are now few in number, but they remain as 
evidences of what the race was when it lacked education and 
retained his primitive traits. The author believes that the correct 
color and quality of the emotional temper of the race or nation may 
always be found in the native melodies and folklore literature. 
These are the unfailing mediums of self revelation and dramatiza- 
tion of mood and incident. “Such utterances,” says he, “are 
valuable in that they are echoes of the common life of the people, 
lacking all the artificialities of civilization, and having all the vast 
and vague extravagances that color the simple dreams and impulses 
of the peasant heart.” 

The introduction to the book is an interesting study of the 
Louisiana Negro from the author’s point of view. The student of 
history and of folklore will hardly agree with him in all he has 
to say on this wise, but he must admit that the author has advanced 
some worth while thought in the study of the mind of the Negro. 
Unfortunately, the author tends toward facetious comments and 
the book partakes of a light rather than of a serious vein. The 
author is unable to understand a good many things observed because 
he is not sufficiently informed as to the African background of the 
Negro. He is inclined therefore to interpret frivolous things which 
to a better informed writer would have a serious meaning. The 
book in itself, however, shows some progress in that the Negro is 
being observed. In fact, persons are now realizing that the Negro 
has a background and a culture worthy of consideration. If persons 
like the present author will direct their attention to the Negro long 
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enough, then, they may finally discover in the mind of the African 
many evidences of a creative genius not inferior to that of other 
men. 


Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens. By W. P. Dasney. (Cincinnati, 
Ohio: The Dabney Publishing Company, 1926. Pp. 440.) 


The public will hardly read this interesting volume throughout. 
It is not history from the point of view of a scientific student. It 
is rather a compilation of various sketches of Negroes who have 
attained distinction in that city. For years to come, however, the 
book will be referred to because of the valuable material which it 
contains. 

It is the result of a thought which for a number of years has been 
in the mind of the author. He has been prompted in this direction 
by inquiries for such information. Setting himself to this task, he 
has rendered this service in collecting scattered church accounts, 
private correspondence and business records, from which most of 
this book has been written. He has availed himself also of the use 
of secondary material already available. For example, the author 
incorporated into this book C. G. Woodson’s article on The Negroes 
of Cincinnati Prior to the Civil War, which appeared in the first issue 
of The Journal of Negro History in 1916. 

Some of the most interesting parts of this book appear under 
such captions as ante-bellum days, incidents, and prejudice. Here 
much space is given to the struggle of the free Negro for recognition 
in that city prior to the general emancipation. The details of the 
various riots incited against the Negroes and abolitionists in Cin- 
cinnati make very interesting reading. The post-bellum situation 
is also discussed. The rise of the Negro to a position of usefulness 
as a free man is given adequate space in the work. What the Negro 
has recently accomplished in giving a still more favorable account 
of himself by social and economic advancement brings the work 
to a close. 

The book may be criticized from the point of view of arrange- 
ment. The rule of proportion is not observed. It is neatly printed, 
however, and well bound. The numerous illustrations presenting 
the cuts of various prominent Negroes, their friends, their homes, 
their churches, and their business establishments add to the value 
of the work. 
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The Mind of the Negro as reflected in Letters Written during the 
Crisis, 1800-1860. By C. G. Woopson. (Washington, D. C.: 
The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 
1926. Pp. 672. Price $5.25.) 

This book is merely a collection of letters which have already 
appeared serially in The Journal of Negro History. From this 
point of view, then, it requires no review here. In the thirty-two 
pages of the introduction to this collection, however, there appear 
letters which ante-date the collection which has been published. 
These are the important letters of Jupiter Hammon, Phillis 
Wheatley and Benjamin Banneker. As these three persons were 
the most distinguished Negroes prior to 1800, it was considered 
advisable at the last moment to give some mention also as to what 
they were thinking at this time, although the collection itself is 
concerned with the mind of the Negro as reflected in letters written 
between 1800 and 1860. 

In the letters of Benjamin Banneker, there appears his famous 
program for the peace of the world. Anticipating the most earnest 
advocates of peace, the promoters of education at public expense, 
and reformers of legislation, Banneker published to the world in 
1793 as an improvement on the Federal Constitution the following 
peace plan, to which the war-ridden nations of today might well 
look for the solution of their problems. 

Banneker said: 

‘‘Among the many defects which have been pointed out in the 
federal constitution by its antifederal enemies, it is much to be 
lamented that no person has taken notice of its total silence upon 
the subject of an office of the utmost importance to the welfare of 
the United States, that is, an office for promoting and preserving 
perpetual peace in our country. 

“It is to be hoped that no objection will be made to the establish- 
ment of such an office, while we are engaged in a war with the 
Indians, for as the War-Office of the United States was established 
in time of peace, it is equally reasonable that a Peace-Office should 
be established in time of war. 

“The plan of this office is as follows: 

“T. Let a Secretary of Peace be appointed to preside in this 
office, who shall be perfectly free from all the present absurd and 
vulgar European prejudices upon the subject of government; let 
him be a genuine republican and a sincere Christian, for the prin- 
ciples of republicanism and Christianity are no less friendly to 
universal and equal liberty. 
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“TI. Let a power be given to this Secretary to establish and 
maintain free schools in every city, village and township of the 
United States; and let him be made responsible for the talents, 
principles, and morals of all his school-masters. Let the youth 
of our country be carefully instructed in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, and in the doctrines of a religion of some kind; the 
Christian religion should be preferred to all others; for it belongs 
to this religion exclusively to teach us not only to cultivate peace 
with all men, but to forgive, nay more—to love our very enemies. 
It belongs to it further to teach us that the Supreme Being alone 
possesses a power to take away human life, and that we rebel 
against his laws, whenever we undertake to execute death in any 
way whatever upon any of his creatures. 

“TIT. Let every family in the United States be furnished at the 
public expense, by the Secretary of this office, with a copy of an 
American edition of the Bible. This measure has become the more 
necessary in our country, since the banishment of the Bible, as a 
school-book, from most of the schools in the United States. Unless 
the price of this book be paid for by the public, there is reason to 
fear that in a few years it will be met with only in courts of justice 
or in magistrate’s offices; and should the absurd mode of establish- 
ing truth by kissing this sacred book fall into disuse, it may prob- 
ably, in the course of the next generation, be seen only as a curiosity 
on a shelf in Mr. Peale’s museum. 

“TV. Let the following sentences be inscribed in letters of gold 
over the door of every home in the United States: 


The Son of Man Came into the World, Not to Destroy Men’s Lives, 
But to Save Them. 


“VY. To inspire a veneration for human life, and an horror at 
the shedding of human blood, let all those laws be repealed which 
authorize juries, judges, sheriffs, or hangmen to assume the resent- 
ments of individuals, and to commit murder in cold blood in any 
case whatever. Until this reformation in our code of penal juris- 
prudence takes place, it will be in vain to attempt to introduce 
universal and perpetual peace in our country. 

“VI. To subdue that passion for war, which education, added 
to human depravity, have made universal, a familiarity with the 
instruments of death, as well as all military shows, should be care- 
fully avoided. For which reasons, militia laws should everywhere 
be repealed and military dresses and military titles should be laid 
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aside: reviews tend to lessen the horrors of a battle by connecting 
them with the charms of order; militia laws generate idleness and 
vice, and thereby produce the wars they are said to prevent; military 
dresses facinate the minds of young men, and lead them from serious 
and useful professions; were there no uniforms, there would prob- 
ably be no armies; lastly military titles feed vanity, and keep up 
ideas in the mind which lessen a sense of the folly and miseries of war. 

“‘In the seventh and last place, let a large room, adjoining the 
federal hall, be appointed for transacting the business and preserving 
all the records of this office. Over the door of this room let there 
be a sign, on which the figures of a lamb, a dove, and an olive-branch 
should be painted, together with the following inscriptions in 
letters of gold: 


Peace on Earth—Good-Will to Man. 


Ah! Why Should Men Forget That They Are Brethren? Within 
this apartment let there be a collection of plough-shares and 
pruning-hooks made out of swords and spears; and on each of the 
walls of the apartment the following pictures as large as life: 

“1. A lion eating straw with an ox, and an adder playing upon 
the lips of a child. 

“2. An Indian boiling his venison in the same pot with a citizen 
of Kentucky. 

“3. Lord Cornwallis and Tippo Saib, under the shade of a 
sycamore tree in the East-Indies, drinkin Madeira wine out of the 
same decanter. 

“4. A group of French and Austrian soldiers dancing arm in 
arm, under a bower erected in the neighborhood of Mons. 

“5. A St. Domingo planter, a man of color, and a native of 
Africa, legislating together in the same colonial assembly. 

“To complete the entertainment of this delightful apartment, 
let a group of young ladies, clad in white robes, assemble every 
day at a certain hour, in a gallery to be erected for the purpose, 
and sing odes, and hymns, and anthems in praise of the blessings 
of peace. 

“One of these songs should consist of the following beautiful 
lines of Mr. Pope: 


‘Peace o’er the world her olive wand extends, 
And white-rob’d innocence from heaven descends; 
All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail, 
Returning justice lifts aloft her scale.’”’ 
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All Colors. A Study Outline on Woman’s Part in Race Relations. 
By The Inquiry. (New York: The Woman’s Press and the 
Association Press. 1926. Pp. 153.) 

When one glances through an outline of this sort he wonders 
what the men of the old school think when they see such efforts in 
behalf of brotherhood. The old idea of restricting all the good 
things of this world to one’s kith and kin was the dominant note 
of the aristocratic whites of the reconstruction period. The Negro 
was everything undesirable because he belonged to another race. 
Of course, his shortcomings and mistakes were portrayed as the 
reasons for branding him with inferiority and assigning him a place 
among the despised and rejected of men. Three generations there- 
after scientists are saying that this is all fundamentally wrong; 
and friends of humanity, like the movement publishing this book, 
are trying to find a basis on which men may be brought together to 
reason. It is gratifying to observe, too, that the enterprise has 
support in the very section where such an effort seventy years ago 
would have been branded as heresy and punished as crime. 

Definite changes in opinion of the thinking classes in this 
country have taken place. They are asserting that certain of our 
States did not make a step forward in eliminating one-third of its 
population from politics merely because of color and in substituting 
for justice and equality such relics of barbarism as peonage and 
lynching. If it be conceded that such is the just portion allotted 
the Negro, there is arising in the mind of the thinker the question 
as to the wisdom of such a course when peonage and lynching have 
so poisoned the public mind as to bring about not only a migration 
of the Negroes from an inhospitable land but the persecution and 
oppression of helpless white men. The violation of the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments at which the Federal Government has 
winked for half a century has well prepared the public mind for the 
violation of the Prohibition Amendment. Men seeking to enforce 
the latter are being killed just as they have been for enforcing 
equality before the law. Law and order are breaking down. 
Democracy, then, even from the point of view of the whites only 
has thereby been jeopardized. If you can restrict the right of 
government to one particular race you may also restrict it to per- 
sons of a particular religion or social connection, or you may decide 
to have no government at all. We are beginning to learn that 
keeping Negroes in ignorance does not reduce crime, that segregating 
them in neglected quarters does not promote the health of the whites, 
since germs from such fertile spots cannot be easily isolated and 
they never draw the color line. 
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NOTES 
WILLIAM SANDERS SCARBOROUGH 


During the last two years the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church has lost a number of its distinguished men. Among these 
should be mentioned Bishops L. J. Coppin, B. F. Lee, W. J. 
Beckett, W. D. Chappelle, and James N. Conner, all of whom ren- 
dered valuable service in the progress and development of this 
church unto its present progressive status. The most distinguished 
worker to pass from the ranks during this period, however, was 
W. S. Scarborough, one of the first members of the Association. 
Unlike the others just mentioned, he was not a minister. He began 
his life’s work as a teacher, and with the exception of the last few 
years he continued in that field until his decline and death. 

Scarborough was born in Macon, Georgia, February 16, 1852. 
The names of his parents were Jesse and Frances Scarborough. 
His father was a person of color manumitted by his master about 
fifteen years before the Civil War. In giving him his freedom, 
too, there was placed in the hands of his guardians $3,000 to enable 
him to leave the South if he so desired. The railroad company for 
which Jesse Scarborough had worked for forty years agreed 
that half of the money he received as wages should be given him 
and the other retained to meet incidental expenses; and if he left 
the South this second half should be given him to assist in estab- 
lishing himself on free soil. As his wife was a slave, however, and 
could not accompany him, he remained in the South. Unfortu- 
nately, too, these favorable conditions by which he should have 
profited were never complied with, and the funds which belonged 
to him went to enrich his exploiters. 

Yet, although nominally a slave, young Scarborough contrived 
to attend school secretly in Macon, Georgia. He would conceal his 
books and leave home as if going out to play. In this manner he 
learned the fundamentals of grammar, geography and arithmetic 
by the time he was ten years of age. He then began to take lessons 
in writing under J. C. Thomas, an old South Carolinian, a native 
white of the bitterest type, reputed as intensely hating Negroes. 
Young Scarborough took up the study of music at the age of twelve 
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largely because there was no positive law against such instruction 
and he could openly pursue the course. He received instruction 
also from his white playmates. He served, too, an apprenticeship 
at the shoemaker’s trade. As his parents had a common school 
education they were of much assistance in promoting his mental 
development. Because of his unusual attainments he was selected 
at the age of ten to be the secretary of one of the most prominent 
Negro societies in Macon, Georgia. He facilitated the meetings 
of this society by writing passes for the members, inasmuch as they 
could not attend unless they could show such a permit. At these 
meetings he was frequently asked to read papers and to discuss im- 
portant movements leading up to the Civil War. 

At the close of the Civil War young Scarborough was well fitted 
to commence his serious preparation for life. In 1867 he entered 
the Lewis High School, Macon, Georgia, the course of which he 
completed in 1869. He then went to Atlanta University to prepare 
for Yale. After studying at Atlanta two years, however, he entered 
Oberlin from which he was graduated with the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts in 1875. To earn what he was then learning at school 
young Scarborough taught during the summer at Albany and 
Bloomingburg, Ohio, and at Cuthbert and Macon, Georgia. After 
finishing college he came back to Macon to serve the American Mis- 
sionary Association as a teacher of Latin, Greek and Mathematics 
in the Lewis High School, but he returned soon to Oberlin to be- 
come a student in the Department of Theology. He devoted him- 
self especially to the study of Hellenistic Greek and Hebrew. That 
winter, however, he was installed as principal of Payne Institute 
at Cokesburg, South Carolina, an institution which has later been 
merged with Allen University. Because of his advanced study he 
received the degree of Master of Arts from Oberlin in 1878. 

Scarborough attained the post at which he rendered the most dis- 
tinguished service of his life when he became a professor of Greek 
at Wilberforce University in 1877. At Wilberforce he not only 
made an impression in the school-room but participated freely in 
the extra-curriculum activities of the University. He organized the 
first reading-room for young men in that institution, and he found 
time also to assist J. W. Fitch in editing The Author’s Review and 
Scrapbook printed in Pittsburgh. At this time he extended his 
studies very widely so as to include modern languages, Sanscrit, 
Zend, Gothic, Luthanian, and Old Slavonic. He then passed as a 
man of learning wherever he was known. He was walking evidence 
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of the capacity of the Negro and his right to democratic education. 
He was gladly welcomed by the scholarly men of this time as is at- 
tested by his being called on for cooperation with and membership 
in various learned societies. Among these should be mentioned the 
American Philological Association, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, the American Social Science Association, and the American 
Spelling Reform Association. 

Developing more strength in this field, he wrote a brief text- 
book, First Lessons in Greek, published in 1881 by A. S. Barnes and 
Company, New York. This work was used as a textbook in many 
institutions of this country, among which was Yale University. Of 
this textbook Richard T. Greener, the first Negro college graduate of 
Harvard, said: ‘‘It is no small degree of praise to say that he has 
done just what he undertook. Amid the number of books of this 
class there is none more accurate or complete.’’ Professor Gregory, 
of Howard University, said: ‘‘He has succeeded in avoiding the 
mistake made by so many authors of presenting many unnecessary 
complications in a first book, which serve to mislead and confuse 
the beginner.’’ Professor Alexander Kerr, of the University of 
Wisconsin, said : ‘‘ Professor Scarborough has shown good taste and 
good judgment in avoiding long and complex sentences for trans- 
lation, and in holding himself to a clear and concise statement of 
the rudimentary forms of the language.’’ He sent a copy of his 
book to John F. Slater, who gave a million dollars to educate 
Negroes. He received from Mr. Slater the following reply: 


NorWIcH, CONNECTICUT, June 28, 1882. 
Proressor WILLIAM S. SCARBOROUGH. 

Dear Sir:—Your book entitled ‘‘ First Lessons in Greek,’’ has been duly 
received by me. If I may hope that what I have tried to do for the promulga- 
tion of education among your race should result in any more such publications 
I shall feel that my efforts have been amply rewarded. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN F, SLATER. 


Professor Scarborough produced other publications. In 1884 
he published the pamphlet entitled Our Civil Status, a paper 
read that year at a National Convention of Negroes in Pittsburgh. 
Confining himself more closely to his chosen field, however, he read 
before the American Philological Association at Cornell in 1886 a 
paper entitled, Birds of Aristophames: A Theory of Interpretation. 
Because of the demand this work was published and sold by D. C. 
Heath and Company. 
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Availing themselves of his valuable services, the trustees of 
Wilberforce University exalted him to the presidency of the institu- 
tion in 1908. In this position he attracted attention as the most 
scholarly man who had ever been the head of that institution. 
Under him the university took on new life and more widely ex- 
tended its influence. It is doubtful, however, that the worth of 
this distinguished man was fully appreciated. He was retired 
from the presidency in 1920 when he was yet able to render val- 
uable service. He thereafter spent two years in the Department 
of Agriculture of the United States making a special study of Negro 
farms and agricultural education in the South. He passed away 
in 1926. 

In 1883 Professor Scarborough married Miss Sarah C. Bierce, 
a white woman. She was a very intelligent and brilliant writer 
who had made an impression upon the public. She was educated 
at the Oswego Normal School, of New York, where she enjoyed the 
unusual privilege of learning the newest pedagogical methods then 
being used for the revolution of the educational system throughout 
this country. She was, therefore, made the principal of the Nor- 
mal department of Wilberforce University and she served that in- 
stitution in some such capacity during her useful years. Profes- 
sor Scarborough left no children. 
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vention, 464, 474, 478, 479, 503, 
512, 537, 682 

Lindsey, Elizabeth, 288 

Living conditions of Virginia Negroes, 
277-281 

Lockwood, L. C., 379, 426 

Logan, Rayford W., address of, 234 

Loguen, H. Amelia, letters of, 91-95 

Loguen, J. W., a letter of, 127 

Lomax, Edward, a teacher, 405 

Long, Edward, quotations from, 592, 
605, 610, 611, 624, 639 

Long, Jefferson F., 4 

Longevity of slaves, 646-648 

Louisiana, Negroes migrate to, 333, 
334, 335, 337; recruiting of Negroes 
in, 574 

Love, Watt, 375, 559 


Lunacy of Negroes during the re- 
construction, 292-293 

Lundy, Benjamin, 17, 27-28 

Lyttleton, Edward, 641 
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McClellan, George B., 566 

McDonald, 447, 448 

MecDougle, Ivan E., Mongrel Virgin- 
tans by, reviewed, 416-418 

McDowell, Irvin, 566 

McKieron, B., letter to, 107-109 

McKinnen, Daniel, 617-618 

Macfarland, William H., 464 

Macrae, David, 353, 358, 446-447 

Maddox, S. F., 485 

Magruder, Carrie, 301 

Mahone, William, 356, 502, 533, 534, 
535, 669-681 

Mallory, Dianah, 63, 64 

Mallory, Diza, 64 

Manley, J. H., 433 

Manly, R. M., 381, 384, 385, 410 

Mansfield, Lord, decision of, 615 

Marriages of slaves in British West 
India planations, 633 

Martinique, 605 

Marye, John L., 479, 496, 500 

Maryland, funds raised in, 549 

Maryland, law of, slavery of, 19-20, 
22, 23-24, 25, 28-29 

Masey, Jame, a letter from, 124-215 

Matthews, John, 681 

May, Samuel J., Nell’s letter to, 186- 
188; Douglass’s letter to, 204; 
letter from, 204-205 

Mayo, Joseph, 247 

Meder, John, 665 

Mercer, James, a letter from, 114 

Methodist Episcopal Church, work of, 
among Negroes, 429-430 

Metter, Albert, a letter from, 156 

Michel, a Negro, 55 

Michie, T. J., 499 

Migration of Negroes from Virginia, 
327-346 

Miles, Samuel, a letter from, 155 

Miles, Wm. H., 3 
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Militia Act, 581 

Mill, John Stuart, statement by, 586 

Miller, John, letter of, 67-68 

‘‘Mind of the Negro as reflected in 
Letters, The,’’ 549; review of, 685- 
688 


Miner of Pennsylvania, 18, 19 

Miscegenation, the fear of, in Vir- 
ginia, 296-308; in the West Indies, 
633-639 

‘‘Miscellaneous Letters,’’ 176-214 

Misdemeanor of Virginia Negroes 
during the reconstruction, 287-293 

Mississippi, Negroes migrate to, 333 

Mitchell, Elizabeth M., a life mem- 
ber, 551 

Mitchell, John, 378 

Mitchell, J. B., 375; land of, 558 

Molina, Senor, minister of Costa Rica, 
39 

Mongrel Virginians, review of, 416- 
418 

Montgomery, H. P., 414 

Montgomery, John, 666 

Montgomery, W. S., 414 

Moore, 8. McDowell, 495 

Moravian Church, 664 

Morgan, Peter G., Negro member of 
the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 478, 512 

Morris, Henry James, a letter from, 
158 

Mortality among Virginia Negroes 
during the reconstruction, 283-285; 
among slaves in the West Indies, 
643-648 

Mosely, William 8., Negro member of 
the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 478 

Moshell, John, letter of, 74 

Mosquito Coast, 588 

Mosquito Indians, 53 

Moss, Frank, Negro member of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
478; mention of, 479, 537 

Mount Alto Mining and Land Com- 
pany of Virginia, 378 

Mulattoes, 633-637 
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“‘N L J,’’ a letter from, 114 

National Freedmen’s Relief Associa- 
tion, 380 

Native Whites interested in Negro 
education, 392-394 

Neeson, James, 500 

Negro conservatives proscribed, 521- 
522 

‘‘Negro History Week,’’ 238-242, 
548-551 

‘‘Negro in the Reconstruction of 
Virginia, The,’’ 243-415, 425-537 

Negro militia in Virginia, 306 

Negro Ministers, The Education of, 
a review of, 219-220 

Negro of the Old South, The, review 
of, 542-543 

Negro Workaday Songs, review of, 
539-540 

Negroes in Virginia, preachers of, 
1-16, 219-220; population of, 273- 
309; suffrage of, 266-267, 482— 
486; churches of, 235-237; labor of, 
346-378; schools of, 230-231, 379- 
415, 671, 672, 680; labor of, 347- 
362; proscription of labor of, 474— 
475; in polities, 514-515, 525-527; 
as ‘‘Readjusters,’’ 530-537; at- 
tacks on, in the North, 504; as 
soldiers, 563-583 

Nell, William C., letters of, 186-189 

Nelson, Edward, Negro member of 
the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 478 

New England Freedmen’s Aid So- 
ciety, 381, 426 

New York, draft riots in, 564 

Newbry, W. H., 433 

Newton, Willoughby, 364 

Nicaragua, 39 

Nordic nonsense, 3 

North Carolina Mutual, The, a life 
member, 551 

North, migration of Negroes to, 311- 
326 

Northern laborers required in Vir- 
ginia, 341 
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Norton, D. M., Negro member of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
264, 375, 478, 479, 506, 512, 558 
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Obeah practice, 652, 653, 654, 655, 
656 

Obi, 654 

Odum, H. W., and Guy B. Johnson, 
Negro Workaday Songs by, re- 
viewed, 539-540 

O’Hara, Jas., 4 

Oldmixon, 619-620 

Oliver, John, 465, 467, 512, 528 

Omega Psi Phi Fraternity, a life 
member, 551 

Onderdonk, Bishop T., a letter of, to 
Peter Williams, 180-181 

On the Trail of the Bushongo, re- 
view of, 540-542 

Opposition of whites to Negro schools, 
398-399 

Orient, Christianity from, 6 
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Page, H. H., 521 

Page, Thomas F., letters from, 160- 
161 

Paige, R. G. L., 679 

Palmer, Gabriel, 520 

Palmer, Mrs. Rosa, 626 

Pankey, Peter, a native white teacher 
of Negroes, 401 

Parry, Governor, of Barbadoes, 637 

Partridge, a minister, 41 

Patterson, Joseph, 300 

Patterson, Topsy, 300 

Paul, N., a letter of, 179-180 

Payne, Christopher H., a sketch of, 
225-226; mention of, 441 

Payne Divinity School, 413 

Peabody Education Fund, 397, 409 

Peake, Mary S., 380 

Pedro, Dom Pedro II, Emperor of 
Brazil, 49 

Peirpont, Governor Francis H., 250, 
251, 252, 254, 255, 256, 258, 259- 
272, 467-468, 470 

Pelham, Robert A., 560 


Pennington, J. W. C., letter from, 
107, 193-202 
Perkins, Robert, 521 


Petersburg, Spring Conference at, 
229-237; Negro schools in, 390, 
397 


Peytraud, 586 

Phenix Society, 184 

Philadelphia reconstruction meetings, 
266-267 

Phillips, Bishop C. H., History of the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 
by, reviewed, 218-219 

Phillips, Thomas, the farm of, 559 

Pierce, Edward L., 569-570 

Pinchback, P. B. S., 4 

Pinfold, Governor, of Barbadoes, 588 

Pinn, W. H., 521 

Pipkins, Jefferson, a letter from, 124 

Pittman, F. W., ‘‘Slavery on British 
West India Plantations in the 
Eighteenth Century’’ by, 584-668 

Platt, James H., 479 

Plummer, Adam, letters of, 74-79 

Plummer, Emily, letters of, 74-78 

Plummer, Sarah Maranda, letters of, 
77, 78-79 

Poindexter, Rev. Dr., 434 

Pollard, E. A., 310, 342, 367 

Pollock, John, 266 

Pomeroy, Senator, 39, 40 

Poor, F. W., Negro member of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
478 

Poplett, Thomas, 594 

Portelette, Medard, 67 

Porter, Charles H., 479, 481, 482 

Portlett, William, 63 

Powell, Guy, a preacher, 558 

Pree, John, 375, 558 

Presbyterians, work of, among 
Negroes in Virginia, 428-429 

Privation of Virginia Negroes during 
reconstruction, 281-286 

‘*Proceedings of the Spring Confer- 
ence of the Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, 
held in Petersburg, Virginia, 
March 30 and 31, 1926,’’ 229-237 
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Proscription of Negro labor, 474-475 
Prosser, Gabriel, 425 


Q 
Quayle, Bishop, 14 
Qvakoe, Prince, a Negro, 56, 57 
Qvamina, a Negro, 58 
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Race admixture, the fear of, 296-308 

Race hate manifested by Virginia 
whites, 320-322 

Race, the issue in Virginia politics, 
475-476 

Racial clashes, 311-312, 325-326 

Rainey, Joseph H., 4 

Ramsay, James, 616, 660-661; rec- 
ommendation of, with respect to 
slaves, 617 

Randolph, John, of Roanoke, 19 

Reactionaries in the reconstruction of 
Virginia, 256, 263, 271-272, 311- 
326. 

Readjuster party, 530-539, 669-671, 
673, 674, 680-681 

Real estate of Negroes in Virginia, 
376-377 

Reconstruction in Virginia, 234-235, 
243-415, 425-537, 669-682 

Reconstructionists, loss of influence 
of, 516-528 : 

Reese, of Amherst County, wife of, 
300 

Reid, Whitelaw, 351 

Religious efforts among Virginia 
Negroes, 425-458 

Republicans, loss of prestige of, in 
Virginia, 516-528 

**Repudiators,’’ 519 

Research, efforts at, 549-550; funds, 
548, 549, 550 

Restored Government of Virginia, 250, 
251, 252, 254, 255, 256, 258, 259- 
272 

Revels, Hiram R., 4 

Reynolds, the daughter of, 301 

Richmond, Negro schools in, 390 

Richmond Institute, 402, 408, 409, 
441 


Richmond Normal School, 402, 409 

Riotto, note to, 40 

Rittansberger, Andrew, 666 

Roane, W. C., 378 

Roberts, J. J., letter of, 69-70 

Robertson, Daniel, a letter from, 159-— 
160 

Robertson, Eliza Ann, 288 

Robertson, Wyndham, 500 

Robertsons, quotation from, 358-359 

Robinson, David, a letter from, 146 

Robinson, Governor of Barbodoes, 
588, 621, 661 

Robinson, John, Negro member of 
the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention, 478 

Robinson, Joseph, a letter from, 119 

Robinson, T. N., 266 

Robinson, T. W., 266 

Rosser, Nelson, 521 

Royal African Company, 591, 594 

Ruffin, R. D., 537 

Ruffner, W. H., 371, 386, 387, 405, 
453, 455 

Ruggles, David, a letter from, 189- 
193 

‘*Rural Economic Progress of the 
Negro in Virginia,’’ 232-233, 556- 
562 

Russell, Earl, 37 

Russell, James S., remarks of, 232- 
233; mention of, 375; ‘* Rural Eco- 
nomic Progress of the Negro in 
Virginia’’ by, 556-562 

Rutherford, S. W., financial statement 
of, 547 

Ryland, Rev. Dr. Robert, 434, 438 
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St. Christopher, 625-626 
St. Croix, rebellion on, 50, 51, 52 
St. John, insurrection on, 51 
St. Paul Normal and _ Industrial 
School, 413 
St. Stephen’s School, 402 
Santo Domingo, Negroes invited to, 
332 
Saunders, Ellen, a letter from, 153 
Saxton, Rufus, 573 
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Scarborough, W. S., sketch of, 689- 
692 

Scarlett, Robert, will of, 616 

Schenck, Robert C., 566 

Schlegel, Frederick, 665 

Schmeller, 666 

Schofield, General, 459, 493, 494, 505, 
506 

Seott, Bishop, 430 

Scott, Harrison, 248, 439 

Scott, John, a letter from, 120 

Scott, J. J., 473 

Scott, Thomas A., 568 

Scott, Winfield, 566 

Seaton, George, 465 

Secret societies of Negroes in Vir- 
ginia, 306-307 

Seward, W. H., note to, 37-38, 40, 41, 
47, 48, 49 

Shannon, Fred A., ‘‘The Federal 
Government and the Negro Soldier’’ 
by, 563-583 

Shaver, D., 434 

Sheffey, H. W., 499 

Shepard, James E., a life member, 551 

Sherman, Thomas W., 568, 569, 572 

Sherman, W. T., 567, 577 

Sierra Leone, slaves from, 591 

Simmons, Henry, the farm of, 559 

Simpkins, Francis Butler, The Till- 
man Movement in South Carolina 
by, reviewed, 538-539 

Sims, George, 465 

Sims, James, 295 

Slaughter, J. F., 500 

Slave Trade, The, Slavery and Color, 
review of, 421-422 

‘*Slavery on British West India 
Plantations in the Eighteenth 
Century,’’ 584-668 

Slaves, letters of, 62-63, 74, 87-88, 
112 

Sled, Wm. K., 288 

Sloane, Hans, 596, 619, 629 

Smith, Adam, 612 

Smith, Ann F., 405 

Smith, John H., 473 

Smith, Kirby, 579 

Smith, Lomax, 247 


Smith, Milton, 439 

Smith, Patterson, a letter from, 147 

Smith, T. P., 439 

Smith, W. R., 266 

Snead, Edward K., 479, 490 

Social upheaval, the fear of, 294-308 

Society of Friends, 380 

‘*Some Plans for Colonizing Liber- 
ated Negro Slaves in Hispanic 
America,’’ 35-49 

Somerset Case, 615 

South Carolina, David Hunter’s proc- 
lamation in, 569, 570, 571, 572, 573; 
slaves in, 631 

South, migration of Negroes to, 332, 
333, 334 

Southall, E. P., letters of family of, 
63-67; remarks of, 231 

Southwest, Negroes migrate to, 332- 
333, 334, 335 

Spalding, Lyman A., a letter from, 
176 

Spaulding, C. C., a life member, 551 

Spirituals, Book of American Negro, 
a review of, 221-222 

Spooner, Charles, 625-626, 637, 638, 
661 

Spring Conference of the Association, 
229-237 

Stanton, Edwin, 571 

State Farmers’ Convention in Vir- 
ginia, 364 

Stearns, Franklin K., 500 

Steward, Austin, letters of, 176-180, 
188-189, 213 

Steward, D. M., 378 

Stewart, C. A., letter from, 90-91 

Stewart, John, 11, 630 

Still, William, letter from, 107-109 

Stockwell, Rev. Mr., 438 

Stokes, Mary, letter from, 68 

Stoneham, James, 302-303 

Stoneman, General, 505 

‘“Story of Durham, The,’’ review of, 
418-420 

Stuart, A. H. H., 251, 314, 315-316, 
476, 496, 498, 500, 508 

Stuart, James, 631, 662 

Suffrage, the discussion of, 482-488 
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Sukins, Tom, land of, 374-375 

Sutherlin, W. T., 314, 316-318, 364, 
500 

Sutton, Colonel Thomas, estate of, 
619 

Swedes, importation of, 351 

Syrian Jew, Christ a, 7 


T 


Tanner, B, T., 431 

Tappan, Lewis, 379 

Taylor, A. A., The Negro in the Re- 
construction of Virginia by, 243- 
415, 425-537 

Taylor, Rev. George B., 248 

Taylor, James C., 503 

Taylor, J. T. S., Negro member of 
the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 478 

Teamoh, George, Negro member of 
the Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion, 478, 537 

Tennessee, migration of Negroes to, 
333, 334, 335, 337 

Terrell, Robert Huberton, a sketch of, 
223-225 

Terry, A. H., 264 

Testimony of Negroes not admitted, 
263, 267 

‘*The Contribution of the Negro to 
the Religious Freedom of Amer- 
ica,’’ 9-16 

‘*The Domestic Slave Trade in the 
District of Columbia,’’ 17-34 

Theft in Virginia, 290-291 

Thomas, David, 351-352, 383, 384 

Thomas, H. W., 267 

Thomas, J. R, V., 431 

Thomas, Lorenzo, 575 

Thompson, C. W., a letter from, 125- 
126 

Thompson, Elizabeth, 635 

Thompson, John, letter from, 112-113 

Thompson, O. L., 537 

Thyne Institute, 413 

Tillman Movement in South Carolina, 
The, review of, 538-539 

Toler, Burwell, Negro member of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
478 


Toler, Monroe, 301 

Tolman, Richard, 427 

Torday, E., On the Trail of the 
Bushongo, reviewed, 540-542 

Torrey, Jesse, 19 

Trelawney, Governor, 53 

Trenary, S., 266 

Trout, N. K., 499 

Troy, William, 439 

Trusty, Henry, a letter from, 125 

Tucker, George E., 266 

Turner, Edmund, a letter from, 122- 
124 

Turner, H. M., 2 

Turner, John W., 264 

Turner, Nat, 425 

Turnbull, Merrick, 54 


U 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the publication 
of, 564 

Underwood, John C., 270, 465, 479, 
483 

Union Associations, 254 

Unionists in Virginia, 254, 255, 256, 
266, 267 

United States colonization plan, 35- 
49 

Upper Sandusky, John Stewart on 
the, 11 

Usher, a Secretary of State, 36 
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Vagrancy laws of Virginia, 258-262 

Vanderhorst, Richard, 3 

Van Lew, Miss, statement of, 536 

Van Wagener, Peter, letters of, 103- 
104 

Varick, James, 3 

Vassar, David N., 409 

Venezuela, 39 

Virginia Home Building Fund and 
Loan Association, 373 

Virginia Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, 414 

Virginia, reconstruction of, 243-415, 
425-537, 549, 669-682; ‘‘contra- 
bands’’ in, 566, 567; progress of 
Negroes in, 556-562 
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Virginia Theological Seminary and 
College, 413 
Vooduism among slaves, 650-656 


Ww 


Wade, Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories, 36 

Wakefield, Gibbon, 584 

Walker, Cal, the land of, 559 

Walker, Gilbert C., 503, 504, 505, 507, 
508, 509, 510, 512, 514 

Walker, James A., 496 

Walker, William J., letter of, 73 

Wardwell, Burnham, 266 

Washington, Addison, 521 

Washington, Henry, a letter from, 
150-151 

Watkins, G. J., 431 

Watson, James L., murderer of a 
Negro, 267-268, 325 

Watson, John, Negro member of the 
Virginia Constitutional Convention, 
478 

Watson, Nick, the estate of, 559 

Watson, Samuel, 665 

Wayman, A. W., 430-431 

Webb, James Watson, colonization 
plan of, 41-49 

Weems, E., a letter from, 130 

Weldon, a Negro from, discriminated 
against on a railroad, 294 

Wells, H. H., 459-471, 494, 497-498, 
500, 502, 503, 504, 510 

Wells, Richard H., 439 

Wesley, John, characterization by, 10 

West, migration of Negroes to, 332- 
333, 334, 335, 338 

West Indies, 37, 38, 39, 41, 584-668 

West Virginia, migration of Negroes 
to, 339 

West, Wm. W., letter of, 210-211 

Westergaard, Waldemar, ‘‘ Account of 
the Negro Rebellion on St. Croix, 
Danish West Indies, 1759’’ by, 
50-51 

Weston, Anthony, letter to, 79-80 

‘“ What the Negro Church has done,’’ 
1-7 


Whitney, Israel, a letter from, 121 

White, Jacob A., letter from, 82-83 

White laborers, demand for, in Vir- 
ginia, 474-475 

White, Mahala, 303 

White, Manual T., a letter from, 126 

White teachers of Negro schools op- 
posed, 399-401, 402-405 

White thieves in collusion with 
Negroes, 291 

Whites, idleness of, 355-356 

Whydah Coast, 594 

William King, Friend and Champion 
of Slaves, review of, 420-421 

Williams, Andrew, land of, 375, 558 

Williams, Henry, Jr., 404, 436, 443- 
444, 457, 529 

Williams, Peter, letter of, 181-185 

Willis, James, 3 

Wilson, Henry, 463, 495 

Wilson, J. H., 461 

Wingfield, Osborn, estate of, 559 

Wise, Henry A., attitude of, on re- 
construction, 314-315; estate of, 
380 

Witchcraft among the slaves, 650-668 

Withers, Robert E., 496 

Wood, John, 666 

Woods, John B., a letter from, 165- 
166 

Woodson, C. G., address by, 233; 
‘*Negro History Week’’ by, 238- 
242; report of, 547-555; ‘‘Mind 
of Negro’’ by, reviewed, 685-687 

Wool, John E., 581 

Woolfolk, Peter H., 373, 378 

Wright, John, 630 

Wright, J. J., 295 

Wyandottes, John Stewart among, 11 
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THE EVERLASTING STAIN 


By KELLY MILLER 


Author of Race Adjustment and Out of the House of Bondage 

When a new book is announced by Kelly Miller, the public 
becomes expectant. For the past quarter of a century he 
has covered the wide range of the race problem in news- 
paper and magazine articles, book reviews, government 
documents, pamphlets and books. He is undoubtedly the 
greatest pamphleteer of the Negro race, having distributed 
over half a million documents inthisform. He has perfected 
the epistolary style of polemics beyond most writers of this 
age. His open letters to Thomas Dixon, Jr., and to Presi- 
dents Roosevelt, Wilson and Harding will take rank with 
the epistolary literature of all time. Kelly Miller is also 
without doubt the greatest essayist the Negro race has yet 
produced. His trenchant style, logic of treatment and 
comprehensiveness of presentation give his work a distinct 
place in the literature of the race problem. 

His published volumes—Race Adjustment, Out of the 
House of Bondage, and An Appeal to Conscience—contain 
scattered collections of his essays. No collection of books 
which professes to treat the race problem can be considered 
complete without these volumes. 

The present volume—The Everlasting Stain—contains 
Kelly Miller’s reflections on the World War and its after- 
math. Nowhere else will the reader find quite so free and 
candid discussion of this world-changing epoch upon the 
fate of the Negro race. 


Press CoMMENTS 

Boston Transcript—Written in a clear decisive style with a comprehensive 
and convincing command of the subject. 

Boston Post—Kelly Miller is one of the most thoughtful writers and best 
stylist of the Negro race. 

New York Tribune-—Professor Miller is an able Negro leader—a man who 
has a keen and well trained mind. 

Detroit Times—Kelly Miller has the soul of an artist and an idealist. We 
cannot but be carried away with the splendid fervor for our Negro brother 
after reading Prof. Miller’s book. It is as big as all outdoors and aims at a 
readjustment on the highest principles. 

Pittsburgh Courier—The volume constitutes a strong and uncompromising 
appeal to the best there is in man. 

375 pages $2.50 net $2.65 by mail 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, 1538 9th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 




















Perhaps there is a deserv- 


A college that has its students devote one-half ing young man or woman 
their time to actual, useful work is so in line with in your community who 
common sense that we are amazed that the idea needs A CHANCE. 
had to be put in execution by an ex-slave as a life- | 
saver for his disenfranchised race. Our great dis- If so, perhaps Tuskegee 
coveries are always accidents: we work for one Institute offers the very op- 
thing and get another. I expect that the day will portunity which he wants. 
come, and ere long, when the great universities of 
the world will have to put the Tuskegee Idea into Tuskegee {s not only a 
execution in order to save themselves from being school. It isan institution; 


distanced by the Colored Race.—Elbert Hubbard in an influence. 
“A Little “pe 
mite Janrney to Tusheges It helps the worthy stu- 


dent to help himself. 











Location unsurpassed for Healthfulness. 
Forty trades and industries for young men and women. 
Excellent Library and Normal course. 
Smith-Hughes Vocational Courses for advanced students. 


ll 


Home Economics Agriculture Industries 


Tuskegee Institute is no place for sluggards. From rising bell to taps, there is a 
full program—drill, class-room, shop, farm, etc. Perhaps your boy needs just the 
sort of training which Tuskegee offers. Write for catalogue and information. 


ROBERT R. MOTON, Principal 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(1) ScHoot or AGRICULTURE: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, 
farm-demonstration agents, and farmers, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science—Warren K. Blodgett, Director; (2) Schoo, or EpucaTion: four-year, high- 
school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science, and two two- 
year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director; (3) 
ScHoot or Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become 
home makers and teachers of home economics, leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche 
W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer ScHoot ror TEACHERS: courses to meet the needs 
of teachers in service—principals, supervisors, high-school teachers, elementary 
teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education—George 
P. Phenix, Director. 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 

Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—GENERAL BusINEssS CouRSE AND SEc- 
RETARIAL CoursE,—leading to a diploma; aims to give young men and women such 
training in business principles and practice as to prepare them for business positions 
or to teach business subjects—Clarence D. Stevens, Director. 


TRADE SCHOOL 
Offers a two-year CONTRACTORS’ AND BuILpERS’ Course leading to a diploma and 
a four-year course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science; aims to train skilled 
builders by thorough instruction in business methods, field management, building 
materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of architecture—Harry J. 
DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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_ | Howard University 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Founded by General O. O. Howard 
EMMETT J. SCOTT, A.M., LL.D., Secretary-Treasurer 


The Capstone of Negro Education 


A University located at the Capital of the Nation. Modern, 
scientific and general equipment. A plant with approximately 
$2,000,000. A faculty of 175 members. A student body (1923- 
24) of 2,007 from 37 different states and 10 foreign countries. 
Generally acknowledged to be the outstanding National University 
of the Colored People of America. 


: J. STANLEY DURKEE, A.M., Ph.D., D.D., President 








Purpose 


To provide the Twelve Million Colored people of the United States 
with college-trained and professional leaders through its courses in 
Arts, Sciences, Sociology, Education; its Schools of Music, Archi- 


tecture, Engineering, Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Religion and 
Law. 











Students may enter for Collegiate Work at the 
beginning of any quarter 








Winter Quarter - - - - - - - - - January 2 
siepcienaniaieamaaianatie Spring Quarter - - - - - - - - = March 20 
Summer Quarter. - - - - - - - - = June 21 





For Catalog and Information, write 
F. D. WILKINSON, Registrar 
HowarpD UNIVERSITY Washington, D. C. 











Two New Books, by Bishop R. A. Carter 
Feeding Among the Lilies 


A book of sermons and addresses. And 





Canned Laughter 
A book of selected anecdotes for all public speakers, and for those who 
wish to enjoy a good laugh under the shadow of the evening lamp. 
Price, $1.50 each 


Send to the C. M. E. BOOK HOUSE, Jackson, Tenn., or to BISHOP R. A. CARTER, 
4408 Vincennes Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Three Valuable Books for You 


A Century of Negro Migration 
By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This is the first effort to trace the movements which 
have during thelast century set the Negro population 
moving from the South to the North. Every phase of 
Negro life and history having a bearing on this neglected 
field has been adequately treated. Why the Negroes 
have gone, where they have settled and what they are 
doing are all carefully explained. 

250 pp. Price $2.10 


The Education of the Negro Prior 
to 1861 


By DR. CARTER G. WOODSON 


This book is unique in that it is the first attempt to 
write an account of the efforts put forth to enlighten 
Negroes during the days of slavery. It is constantly re- 
ferred to as an authority constituting a new page in the 
history of the black man. This is oneof the few books 
treating Negro history scientifically. 

460 pp. Price $2.65 


Slavery in Kentucky 
By DR. IVAN E. McDOUGLE 


Professor at Goucher College 


This is an attempt to give a connected and concise 
account of the institution of slavery as it existed in the 
State of Kentucky from 1792 to 1865. In this study 
the chief emphasis has been placed on the legal, economic 
and social history of slavery in Kentucky. Mention of 
the antislavery struggle is also made. 

125 pp. Price $1.10 
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These Books may be obtained from 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS, Ine. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











Emphatically! 


ay ders PRINTED WORD can 
aid your business. You have 

read this Advertisement be- 
cause it attracted your attention, and 
by the same token you can get 
printing service from us that will do 
the same for you. 


With us, good printing means print- 
ing that does the job you want it to 
do. When we know what a client 
wishes to accomplish we help him 
get results by mixing type, ink and 


brains. 


Consult us at any time—on the job you 
have ready now—our plant and equip- 
ment is such that we can deliver a thou- 
sand or a million pieces of printed matter, 


well done from the first piece to the last. 





Lancaster Press, Incorporated 


47 West Lemon Street 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 




















nies more than a century ago. 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 





Toussaint L’Ouverture 
A Biography in French 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes and Vocabulary, 
By 


G. R. Simpson, Ph.D., Instructor in Modern Languages 
in the Dunbar High School, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of this work is to present this interesting story as 
stimulating reading matter for French classes. 
for teaching a language, the work is intended at the same time to 
increase the student’s knowledge of history. The work will, there- 
fore, prove to be useful not only to the teachers and students but 
will make a useful volume for any one interested in studying West- 
ern civilization as it affected the Negro rising in the French colo- 


152 pages, $1.00 net, $1.10 by mail. 


The Associated Publishers 


While thus planned 


Washington, D. C. 











Virginia 
Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


is now offering young men an ex- 
cellent opportunity to secure a 
liberal education. Pre-professional 
studies are emphasized. The sur- 
roundings are helpful and stimu- 
lating. The faculty is strong. 
Expenses are reasonable. For fur- 
ther information address the Presi- 
dent. 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 
WILLIAM JOHN CLARK, President. 





Missionary Training School 


Shaw University 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


This department offers courses 
to fit students to become home and 
foreign missionaries, social-service 
workers, pastors’ assistants, and 
Sunday-school leaders. 

Many of the courses are already 
offered in the Theological Depart- 
ment, but others such as Missions, 
Religious Pedagogy, Social Serv- 
ice, and Modern Sunday-School 
Methods, Child Study, and Kinder- 
garten are given in the Missionary 
Training School. 

For further information, address 

Mrs. J. L. PEACOCK, 


Shaw University, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











GREATEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR 


Veiled Aristocrats 


A Purpose Novel 
By GERTRUDE SANBORN 


An absorbing story full of vivid characters, written with a swing and showing ad- 
mirable technique. It is the most powerful and the most significant of any of the novels 
inspired by the social crisis. 


$1.50 at all bookstores $1.65 by mail 





ABOUT THE STORY 


In this work Miss Sanborn’s treatment of an important theme is decidedly original, 
and her story holds the reader because of its unusual analysis of characters and situa- 
tions with which the author thoroughly acquainted herself before beginning this task. 
She has, therefore, made this story an irresistible romance giving a new philosophy of 
life and appealing for justice to all. 


Differing widely from most novelists of today, the author has written not to please 
but to dramatize the truth. She presents a neglected aspect of our present-day life and 
invites attention to the glaring injustice of caste. While the story centers in a corner 
in the West, it takes the reader through South and North and even abroad, depicting 
oo agencies which have been instrumental in making our social order so un- 

esirable. 





ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


The author of this novel has written four other stories, ‘I, Citizen of Eternity,” 
“ Blithesome Jottings,’ ‘‘A Date with Fate,” and ‘“‘Toy.” Her ability as a writer has 
already been established by these works.—A. A. Taylor. 


Miss Sanborn’s style is superb. Her humor and philosophy are both captivating. 
—Rod La Roque 


Miss Sanborn has a finer touch than her egotistic predecessor and some real humor. 
She skips nimbly over the surface of things and gives her cheering impression of the 
universe and herself in it, nonchalantly and with a keenness approaching satire. 

—New York Evening Post 


Miss Sanborn has assiduously cultivated a knack for translating commonplaces into 
epigrams striking in their staccato finality—Milwaukee Sentinel. 


Whoever creates a hearty, wholesome laugh is a benefactor to the human race, and 
among those who can do it this writer will undoubtedly find a place. 
—Evening Transcript, Boston 


A good title goes a long way toward winning a welcome. Miss Sanborn writes in 
a light, cheery, breezy style and takes the reader with her.—The Milwaukee Journal. 


Miss Sanborn is an author of ability. Her books have received high praise from 
many leading critics. Judging by the literary skill, the deep spirit of humanity, and 
highly developed sense of humor manifested in her other stories, I feel safe in saying 
that her works are well worth looking forward to.—J. A. Rogers. 





Associated Publishers, Inc. 1538 Ninth St., N. W., Washington D. C. 








An Epoch-Making Book 


Negro Poets and their Poems 


By Robert T. Kerlin, Ph.D. 


Author of The Voice of the Negro 


Beautifully Illustrated 


$2.50 at all booksellers $2.65 by mail 


Dr. Kerlin is a former instructor at the Virginia Military Institute, where he was 
dismissed because he wrote the Governor of Arkansas a letter denouncing the decision to 
hang the victims of the Elaine Riot merely on account of their rebellion against peonage. 
Undaunted by this injustice, he has never lost his interest in the Negro. Finding in the 
mind of the race so many beautiful elements worthwhile, he has given us this valuable 
work on Negro poetry. 


“Dr. Kerlin’s book makes two contributions of real significance to the progress of 
inter-racial understanding. In the first place, this book dealing with the higher things of 
the spirit, reveals to Negroes themselves a whole unexplored region of spiritual treasure 
of which we know altogether too little. Here are three score men and women who feel 
the stress and weight of that strange life all colored people must live. They are pon- 
dering all the problems and all the deep meanings of that life. There is a certain rhyth- 
mic loftiness about this singing. These people are not made sour or dumb by sorrow. 
They have glorified the cross. They have burned off the dross of bitter experience and 
grasped eagerly the residue of gold. Here one finds faith, defiance, gentleness, love of 
country, vision, warning, and the sense of beauty, all clothed in a remarkably moving 


rhythm of language. 


“In the second place, this book is both an interpretation to the white neighbor of his 
dark brother’s heart and mind, and the strongest possible indictment of those deliberate 
barriers raised by sheer race prejudice across the path of the black man’s progress. 
Whatever limitations the Harp of Ethiopia may have in the matter or the method of the 
selections, it does reveal to white America that the Negro feels and thinks and dreams 
and aspires and achieves even as his white neighbor. He refuses to despair or admit 
defeat. He will let no present hindrance cloud his view. He will overcome the world 
not by might nor power, nor by any of the instruments of hatred, but by the spirit. He 
will overcome evil with good. He will take the way of beauty.” 





The Associated Publishers, Inc. 1538 Ninth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





"THE HISTORY OF THE 
NEGRO CHURCH 


By CARTER GODWIN WOODSON 
Illustrated Price $2.65 by mail 
Second Edition. | 


This is a popular treatise in a neglected field compelling the 
attention of those interested in the Negro and of those pursuing 
the study of history in all of its phases. No effort has been 
made to document this work; but the narrative is told in such a 
straightforward manner and shows so much acquaintance of the 
author with the general history of the country that the story 
carries conviction. In one panorama the reader sees the coming 
of the early missionaries, the appearance of the Negro preacher 
as the result of liberalizing influences, the rise of the African 
ehurch, its struggles with forces without and within, and finally 
its triumph as a socializing institution around which develops 
the new life of a rising race. This book may be read with profit, 
thererore, by any seeker after the truth and must be read by all 
desiring to be informed as to the social forces at work in this 


country. 





THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 





THE NEGRO | 
IN OUR HISTORY 


By Dr. Carter G. Woodson 








In this work the author has endeavored to meet the 
long felt want for a suitable textbook adapted to the 
capacity of eighth grade and high school students de- 
sirous of knowing the leading facts of Negro life and 
history. The numerous references for more extensive 
treatment of the various topics considered, moreover, 
render it useful for classes in colleges and universities. 


The author has treated every important phase of 
history influenced by the Negro. Beginning with the 
situation in Africa, the author discusses the enslave- 
ment of the race at home and abroad, the sort of bond- 
age experienced, the first steps for its amelioration, 
the reaction against the Negro, the economic aspect of 
alavery, abolition, colonization, the question in Con- 
gress, the Civil War, the reconstruction, the readjust- 
ment, the achievements of the race in freedom, the 
Negro in the World War, and the struggle for social 


THE ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


1538 Ninth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








